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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tne Times, at this critical juncture, sustains its reputation for 
being the first to announce “ great facts”: it assures the public 





that Sir Robert Peel, with the concurrence of his Cabinet, is to | 


call Parliament early in January, in order to repeal the Corn- 


laws. The Leading Journal deserves to have the satisfaction of | 


making this announcement, since no journal has, of late, so etfec- 
tively advocated the cause of free trade. The fact to which it 
refers cannot of course be authoritatively known; but if there 
can be no positive confirmation, there is no clear contradiction, 


and we may assume the statement to be in the main something | 


like what has been contemplated. Better news never broke upon 
the country; for the measure promised involves far more than 
corn, or even relief under the pressure of impending dearth. 
With many, Lord John Russell’s letter will obtain the credit of 
having brought the Minister to the critical point. It may have con- 
tributed to that result, but we think not solely. It undoubtedly 


removes one troublesome obstacle from the path of the Tarifi- | 


reformer—the fixed-duty figment; a shadow in itself, but one 
which kept up a semblance of Conservatism on the Whig leader's 
part that would have deterred many a timid Conservative, even 
of Sir Robert Peel’s own section, trom going beyond, in sheer 
Tepugnance to be called “ Whig and something more.” 
a thing never to be realized, but of influence to hinder the real- 
izing of something better. 
were a dishonest or still doubting Free-trader, such a letter 
might have done positive harm. It was, in spite of its disclaim- 


ers, a distinctly party move: its factious retrospective allusions | 


were internal evidence of that fact; and it was at once hailed as 


a party manweuvre—the Ultra-Whig Metropolitan journal called | 


it “a shot betwixt wind and water” at the tottering Ministry. 


It might naturally, therefore, have provoked a counter-movement | 


of an equally factious character: and so it would have done if 
Sir Robert Peel were a mere party man,—which he is not, what- 
ever may have been the deeply-instilled habits of his earl 
official life. If he were favourable to the measure, but timid, 
such a sally might have alarmed him as a party leader, and have 
induced him to abandon his enterprise in order to fall back upon 
his threatened standard. Again, were he really adverse to repeal, 
it would have served him in rallying his party, ccnplliaiel by 
fear, to resist aggression ; and the repeal would have been thrown 
over for another session, if not, after a desperate struggle in the 
constituencies, for another Parliament. Or, if none of those 
motives weighed with the Premier himself, it might have broken 
up his Cabinet ; and the man most capable of giving effect to the 
measure would be driven from power. 

In such case there must have been another Government ; and 
two changes of that kind will occur to every one. 

Sir Robert Peel and his immediate supporters in the mea- 
sure might retire, leaving the dissidents of the Cabinet, if there 
be such, in power. Rumours of such dissent have floated 
abroad, and have even reached Vienna. However worthless 
they may be, men will speculate on rumours when there is 
nothing else to argue from. Suppose, then, that the Duke of 
Wellington had essayed to form a Cabinet, adverse to the Pre- 
mier’s policy, perhaps not in Corn-law repeal alone,—that there 
had been revived a veritable Tory Government, such as would 
delight the Ultra-Protectionists of England and the Orangemen 
of Ireland. Such a Cabinet must of course not merely suffer but 
assert a protective policy in trade, a coercive policy in Ireland : 
that is to say, it would rekindle all Reform agitation, political as 
well as commercial, in England ; and drive Ireland into a rebellion 
enjoying a large sympathy in England. Imagine the tumult 
out of doors, the violent and inflammatory debates in Parliament, 
disturbing all the functions of government, distracting all com- 
mercial enterprise, and implicating the Crown itself, by its Mi- 


It was | 


On the other hand, if the Minister | 


| 
| nisters—for of course the Crown for a time at least would support 
| its Ministers—in a troublous if not hazardous civil contest. Hew 
| could such a Cabinet, so engaged, conduct the difficult foreign 
| questions of the day,—doubly difficult for every Government 
| known to be embarrassed ? But that is not all ; the Government 
would have to act not only in the teeth of the moderate Conserva- 
tives, not only without Sir Robert Peel, but with his sanction 
| manifestly refused—under his protest. It would not be the old 
| Tory party returned to power, but the Tory party mutilated by 
| the defection, more or less marked, of the new Conservatives. 
Never would the Tory party have shown itself so shrunken and 
| helpless as in this kind of brief post mortem revisitation of the 
| world. It would, moreover, have had to act without a leader of 
the House of Commons: subtract from the Commoners of the 
Right-hand party the one chief statesman, and there is not a 
man among them, however able as an official, that could stand 
against the Whig leaders in the warfare of the House. Some 
reminiscences of past ao some inward sense of still surviving 
personal energies, might possibly embolden the rash spirits among 
the present Ministerialists; but the shrewd practical common 
sense of the aged Duke belies the rumours as applied to him—as a 
man of the world, he must know better. It is in fact an idle dream 

There is then the alternative choice. The Queen might have 
“sent for”—not Lord Melbourne, who, to judge from his speech 
at Fishmongers’ Hall, would hardly accept office—but Lord John 
Russell; and we should have exchanged from the statesman who 
performs to the statesman who promises—from the man who agrees 
with Cobden “ in the abstract,” yet delays in practice from linger- 
ing habits of party (which do not prevail) and some over-caution, 
to the man who neglects to prove his sincerity by doing things 
when he can, but only offers at the deed to be in the fashion, and 
drops his task rather than soil his gloves in a manful struggle at 
the last. The best comment on Lord John Russell’s fitness for 
office as a Free-trader is afforded by the Whig Mr. Cayley, in his 
honest petition for mercy to the condemned Corn-laws : he wishes 
his “dear Lord John” back in office, in_ order that Corn-law 
repeal, as proposed by him, may frustrated by Opposi- 
tion. That is it: Lord John is am. excellent Minister to intro- 
duce “good measures” “ for rejection.” His reputation on that 
head, indeed, is too recent: his party have no hope, almost no 
wish, to return to Downing Street merely to go out again. They 
are not so fond of offering themselves, good men as they are, “ for 
| rejection.” But that would be inevitable. The Whigs, as a party 
| of candidates for place, have no hold on the country. In office 
| they frittered away the confidence bestowed upon them in the 

heat of the Reform excitement; and since their extrusion, what- 
ever they have talked about, they have done nothing to regain 
that lost confidence. But without the country at their back, how 
could they overcome the passive resistance of the House of Lords? 
They would merely break up in the attempt. 

Lord John Russell has the advantage of an apparent start in de- 
claring for repeal of the Corn-laws. He has not of late enjoyed such 
an advantage, even apparently. When we have seen the course of 
the two men, practically, Sir Robert Peel has had the start. At 
present, be it observed, Lord John, out of office, irresponsible, un- 
trammelled by etiquette, was in a position to make a declaration : 
the other, whatever his views, was not so. But the same things 
that brought Lord John to the level of the Premier on the subject 
of a fixed duty must have told also on Sir Robert’s mind. He is 
not the one of all men in the country to be least aware of the 
singular combination of circumstances which make this impera- 
tively the fittest of all times for effecting the change: he cannot 
be the one alone to ignore the doubt (at least) respecting the 
| suppl of food for the interval between the next harvest—the 
| sapllip-anneniinn dislike to the Corn-laws—the dubiety which 
| has sapped the agricultural contidence in them. Our correspond- 

ent in Surrey, who knows so much and writes so well on 

farming, tells us that he tinds the farmers growing reconciled to 
| free trade in corn, and only demanding in return free trade in 
everything else and release from special burdens. We see at the 
| Taunton agricultural dinner how even the farmers who cheered 
| Mr. William Miles, and hissed the trimmers between Protection 

and Free Trade, cheered the outspoken Mr. Bickham Escott. 
Certainty is what they want. Town and country are all agog 
with expectancy. Sir Robert Peel alone cannot be shut out from 
knowing these things; nor from knowing that /e is pointed at as 
the man who can effect the change with most facility and with 
least disturbance to alarmed “interests.” It needed no ghost, 
even of a Whig Cabinet, to tell him those things. 

Does any sincere Free-trader believe that if the Minister give 
free scope to his convictions, he will, when it comes to the point, be 
unable to reconcile, with scarcely an exception, all parties to the 
measure’ If it will disappoint some hopes, it will more signally 
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dispel many fears. “Cheap bread,” either in the pufting sense 
of the term in the mouth of canting Free-traders, or in the alarm- 
ist sense, it will not give. It cannot let in a sudden flood of corn 
to gorge the stomachs of paupers or swamp the home market; 
simply because the grain to do this does not exist—is ungrown. 
Some help, however, it will give; and also, for the future, some 
of that hope which is the most potent cordial in tribulation. 

Meanwhile, the question unsettled keeps commerce in a fever ; 
and it is all charged against the Corn-laws and cognate restric- 
tions: are traders in trouble, they expect all they need from Corn- 
law repeal, as the afflicted always expect perfect cure from any un- 
tried nostrum ; they do not put forth their proper energies, to cope 
with present difficulty, because they trust in the windfall of free 
trade: even grave merchants neglect their legitimate business to 
gamble in Associations and Leagues, hoping to recover the pro- 
fits of trade through popular agitation! A more unnatural state 
of things cannot be imagined. 


Pee pues... 
justice to England to say that she preset that arrangement 


which should have reconciled everything.” On the other hand 
he says severely, speaking of Mr. Polk’s first defying sally—that 
| he “inserted in his inaugural message, that is in the most solemn 





document that could emanate from him, a passage which nothing 


| opinion in the states of the West.” 


Deficient crops and railway gambling begin to fructify in | 


their inevitable consequences. 
tary ease, but of embarrassed trade, has begun here and there in 
the factory districts ; and the “gloom” of a troublous winter sets 
in. Such a state of things is sure to be imputed more or less to 
the Minister ; and what statesman would encounter the respon- 
sibility of that crisis, while resisting the only means of relief 
in which the public place any faith? r 

The exclusive commercial policy of which the Corn-laws are 
the crowning sign, is the opprobrium of our foreign relations. 
It hampers us with America, now at this instant time. See what 
Mr. Webster says of it: it makes him, our friend, advocate a 
“ hostile tariff.” We feel it in the Oregon dispute: repeal the 
Corn-laws, and we become customers to our chief antagonists in 
that quarter, the Western States: and when did a dealer ever 
fight with his customer? 

At home, it keeps our political world in a needless ferment, all 
about a thing that is as good as settled and might be brushed aside ; 
while real work to be done, such as the pacification of Ireland, in 
what way soever, cannot be attended to: those who should be 
agreeing upon plans to vindicate the law and strengthen the 
dawning spirit of improvement in that wretched land, are chaffer- 
ing over the empty question whether they shall lay the ghost of 
the Corn-laws and pay the funeral expenses, or not ; while a dis- 
tracted country is left to the government of mercenary Repeal 
officers and honester Ribandmen. 

Thus the incidents of the question, more important than the 
question itself, are peace or war at home and abroad. 

If the Premier really has determined upon the step ascribed to 
him, these and many other cogent reasons lie ready to his hand. 
Used by him, they would acquire double force : the very boldness 
of his advance would disarm much opposition ; his suecess would 
be its own readiest justification with the many ; and he would 
be written down in history as the Free Trade Minister. 

History would also record another trait of his administration: his 
present policy, carped at as “inconsistent” by those who limit 
their view to party etiquettes, is really a thorough nullification of 
party—faction was never so completely placed in abeyance as it 
is now; and faction has been the greatest of all impediments to 
national progress, because it has perverted to the uses of the few 
that machinery, the Executive Government, which professes to 
have been instituted for the service of the many. In the lull 
of party strife, we might hope to enjoy some foretaste of the 
patriot’s dream—harmonious national councils. 





Although no really decisive and novel act has taken place in 
respect to the Oregon question, it has assumed a somewhat altered 
aspect. The official organ at Washington, though still in a 
vaunting tone, abates its assertion from one of seizure to one of 
“ title,” and hints at a compromise—taking the 49th degree of 
latitude as a boundary. That basis has been thrice rejected by 
Great Britain, and is not likely to be accepted now, mero motu. 

But Brother Jonathan is at last not unwilling to listen to rea- 
son. Mr. Webster improves the rational moment, and eloquently 
paints the mischiefs of war, the advantages of peace, and the 
practicability of some friendly arrangement. His address to the 
citizens of Boston is managed with consummate art, and yet with 
the earnestness of a lofty and holy purpose: he rebukes while he 
seems to flatter the passions of his compatriots ; and he tempts 
them to conclusions which would be justified by their maturest 
and coolest deliberations. There is, then, still a strong spirit of 
wisdom smeng the Republicans, holding its course amid the 
tumult. 


Turning Eastward, attention is drawn by a long and remark- | 


able paper in the Journal des Débats of Monday last. The French 
journals are a kind of supplement to the Legislature ; their chief 
writers are practical statesmen ; and an “article” is often equi- 
valent to a “speech.” In the present instance, rumour ascribes 
the views of the journal not only to the Ministry but to the King. 
What, then, are those views? The writer regards a war between 
England and America as most absurd and self-injurious to each 
country, but holds America to be the less prepared for it. He does 
not decide between the rival claims; but, mentioning the Ameri- 
can offer to compromise the dispute by taking the 49th degree for 
a boundary, as a compromise, and the English offer at compro- 


mnise* bytaking the Columbia, he points out that the question at 
issue réajly concerns only the comparatively narrow slip between 


those two s. But his manner favours the English: for in- 
stance, he says, speaking of the Columbia boundary, “It is but 


The “short time,” not of volun- | 


had rendered necessary, and which reproduced the extreme 
He talks of Colonel Benton’s 
“exaggerating the rights of the United States,” and remarks that 
even that Senator “said expressly that he would maintain for 
frontier the 49th degree.” The writer fears that as Mr. Polk 
obtained one election to the Presidency through Texas, he ma: 
hope to gain a second by Oregon. The United States are unj- 
formly represented as using less of conciliation and possessing less 
of right than Great Britain; while a war, it is said, would bea 
calamity for the civilized world, and vexatious to all the maritime 
nations that might be forced to take part in it. The paper closes 
with indirect exhortations to both parties to moderate the na- 
tional asperities, and improve the mutual advantages of peace. 

It is understood that Louis Philippe would be reluctant to under- 
take the arbitration of the dispute, which has sometimes been 
hinted at. From the manner of this paper, taken in connexion 
with its reputed official character, it is to be inferred that he 
would rather not meddle at all, but that if forced to take a part 
it would not be on the side of the United States. : 
The Court. 
Tue Court news is almost a blank. The Queen and Prince Albert re- 
main in strict retirement at Osborne House in the Isle of Wight. The 
bad weather has often hindered their out-door exercise; pursued, however, 
at favourable intervals. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Frogmore on Tuesday, for town; and pro- 
ceeded, by the Birmingham Railway, to visit the Queen Dowager at Witley 
Court. 

The Duke of Cambridge returned to town, from Cadlands, near South- 
ampton, on Saturday; and on Tuesday accompanied the Dutchess of Kent 
to Witley Court. 





The Metropolis. 


A deputation of Common Councilmen waited on the Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansionhouse, on Monday, and presented a requisition to him for calling a 
special Court of Common Council, in order to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning the Queen to throw open the ports of the United Kingdom for the 
free admission of food. Mr. Ashurst stated, that with more time the num- 
ber of the requisitionists could be vastly increased. The Lord Mayor ob- 
jected, that there was no such emergency as required haste: the price of 
bread was low, and the prosperity of the country cheering; and he could 
not at all comprehend why agitation should be encouraged in the City of 
London. Mr. Ashurst said that the deputation did not mean to interfere 


with his Lordship’s opinion, on the policy of opening the ports; but 
the propriety of discussing the subject could not be disputed. The Lord 


Mayor thought that St. Thomas's Day (the day of elections for the Com- 
mon Council) had something to do with it. Mr. Ashurst utterly denied 
the imputation of popularity-hunting. And why, asked the Lord Mayor, 
if there were such an emergency, not summona Common Hall? Because, 
said Mr. Peacock, the Livery cannot go up with an address to the Throne. 
The Lord Mayor promised to consider the matter, and to give an answer 
as soon as possible. 

The Lord Mayor's reply was received by the deputation on Thursday. 
With a preamble about his having had the requisition under consideration, 
his Lordship “desires to acquaint the deputation he had the honour to 
receive, that although he differs in opinion with the requisitionists, he will 
afford them an opportunity of discussing the subject at a Court which 
he will hold on Thursday the 11th instant, at two o'clock precisely.” 

Yesterday, a requisition} bearing 1,192 signatures of electors, was pre- 
sented to the Lord Mayor by Mr. John Dillon and a numerous deputation, 
asking his Lordship to call a meeting of electors in the Guildhall, at an 
early day. The Lord Mayor promised to consider the subject, and send 
an early reply. 

Certain merchants and bankers of London have issued a” declaration on 
the subject of the Corn-laws. It is a concise and forcible array of many 
standing arguments against that measure. It recommends that a memorial 
embodying the same views be drawn up and extensively signed by the 
citizens for presentation to the First Lord of the Treasury. ‘The declara 
tion is dated on the 3d instant, and bears the following signatures— 

E. C. Buxton, Henry Christy, W. Miller Christy, James Colvin, James Cun- 
liffe, Raikes Currie, R. P. Davis, John Dillon, Forster and Smith, Charles Grote, 
J. John Guest, J. Alexander Hankey, Thomson Hankey junior, Archibald Hastie, 
William Hawes, Kirkman J. Hodgson, H. L. Holland, George Kinnear, Alfred 
Latham, George Larpent, H. S. Lefevre, Samuel Jones Loyd, J. W. Lubbock, 
James Martin, Richard Martineau, T. A. Mitchell, George Moffatt, James Morris, 
George Warde Norman, James Pattison, Christopher Pearce, H. J. Prescott, W. 
G. Prescott, J. L. Prevost, J. Lewis Ricardo, John N. Sibeth, Joseph Travers and 
Sons, S$. B. Venning, T. M. Weguelin, 8. C. Whitbread, Western Wood. 

Meetings to demand immediate opening of the ports have been held in 
the Tower Hamlets, (a preliminary meeting,) Westminster, (Reform Society,) 
Hackney, Lambeth, Southwark, and Marylebone (Vestry). The last- 
named was distinguished by a copious attendance of the leading Whigs, 
titled and untitled, resident in the parish. 

The Southwark meeting is described by the Morning Chronicle— 

“ The most remarkable feature was the agreement in opinion of the middle and 
working classes as to the effect of the present Corn-laws on manufactures an 
wages. Some working men present advocated with great clearness and ability 
the old dicta of the monopolists, that cheap corn would produce low wages—that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would but transfer power to the hands of the manu- 
facturers from the landed gentry—and that the profits which might accrue to the 
manufacturers from the repeal of the Corn-laws would be expended in machinery, 
and not in the employment of manual labour. Working men on the other side 
refuted these fallacies with a quickness and ease which showed how thoroughly 
this ‘condition of England’ question has been sifted by the intelligent mechanics 
and tradesmen of the Metropolis. ‘The discussion was conducted with good 
humour and forbearance, and it ended by a memorial for the opening of the 
ports being carried unanimously.” 





A meeting, convened by Mr. Wakley, was held at the Gray's Inn Coffee- 
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house, on Monday, in order that delegates from the parishes of Finsbury 
might concert “ measures to be adopted by the borough in the present 
alarming position of affairs.” Mr. W akley earnestly recommended the 
opening of the ports, to avert famine—the forerunner of pestilence. Re- 
ferring to Lord John Russell's letter, he deprecated any party view of the 
subject; but exhorted to the oblivion of all minor differences with Lord 


John, now that he had come forward as the advocate of opening the ports. | 
He would support any public man who would come forward and say that 
there ought to be free importation of food. A resolution was passed ad- | 


yising parish meetings to petition the Crown for the instant summoning of 
Parliament. 





A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday; the first in the 
present Mayoralty. The Lord Mayor opened the proceedings with a brief 
address, promising due diligence in his functions. A vote of thanks to the 
late Lord Mayor [Alderman Gibbs] was proposed by Mr. Deputy Wat- 
kins, and seconded by Mr. D. W. Wire; who enlarged on Mr. Gibbs’s punc- 
tuality, efliciency, and zeal; especially lauding his attendance on charities: 
an unanimous vote, observed Mr. Wire, would remove impressions out of 
doors, made by unjust assaults on Mr. Gibbs's character. Mr. H. L. Tay- 
lor protested against that indiscreet reference, and that construction of the 


yote: if the resolution had contained a word on a delicate subject which | 


need not be named, [the Walbrook accounts,] Mr. Taylor would have been 
obliged to move an amendment. After some angry discussion, the vote 
was carried unanimously; and also one stating that the Court, “in token 
of its approbation of the conduct, character, and services of the Reverend 
Michael Gibbs, M.A., Chaplain to the late Lord Mayor, do request Mr. 
Chamberlain to present him with a purse of fifty guineas.” Among the rou- 
tine business to be transacted, was the sealing of some Hospital docquets for 
leases; but Alderman Thomas Wood moved that the seal be not aflixed 


until the Court had received the opinion of counsel on the Lord Mayor's | 


right of precedence as President of the Royal Hospitals. After another 
vehement discussion, the question was adjourned till the next meeting of 
the Court. 

A most unwonted scene occurred at the Office of the Railway Depart- 


ment of the Board of Trade on Sunday. That day being the 30th of 
November, it was the last on which the plans of the new projects could be 


deposited with the Railway Board. It had been expected by many that | 


Sunday would, as usual, be considered dies non; but the Law-oflicers of 
the Crown had advised a relaxation of that rule; and accordingly it had 
been announced that plans would be received till the midnight of the 30th. 
Nevertheless, the pressure at the last was extreme. 

Last year the number of projects in respect of which plans were lodged with 

the Board of Trade was 260; th 
authority, to be 788. It is remarked that the projectors of the Scotch lines were 
mostly in advance, and had their plans duly lodged on Saturday. The Irish pro- 
jectors too, and the old established companies seeking powers to construct branches, 
were among the more punctual. But nearly 600 plans remained to be deposited 
on Sunday. ‘Towards the last, the utmost exertions were made to forward them. 
The efiorts of the lithographic draughtsmen and printers in London were exces- 
sive: people remained at work night after night, snatching a hasty repose for a 
couple of hours on lockers, benches, or the tloor. Some found it impossible to 
execute their contracts; others did the work imperfectly. Qne of the most emi- 
nent was compelled to bring over four hundred lithographers from Belgium, and 
failed, nevertheless, with this reinforcement, in completing some of his plans. 
Some lithographers have been accused of throwing their contracts overboard, 
bribed by opponents to give up the work; and in other cases charges are made of 
surreptitious pillaging of stones. Post-horses and express-trains, to bring to town 
lans prepared in the country, were sought in all parts. Horses were engaged 

ys before, and kept, by persons specially appointed, under lock and key. Some 
railway companies exercised their power of refusing express-trains for rival pro- 
jects; and clerks were obliged to make sudden and embarrassing changes of route 
in order to travel by less hostile ways. In one instance the exclusives were out- 
witted: the messengers of a rival project tried to engage an express-train on a 
certain line; it was refused; but the undaunted messengers, depositing the clerk, 
with his plans, in a hearse, again sought for an express; and, coming in that 
Solemn guise, the application was no longer refused. 

The offices of the | 
during the afternoon, cabs and carriages arrived, at first not very thick, towards 





night with increasing frequency. <A — who was present, and whose | 


narrative we prune a little, thus describes the process of reception. “The parties 
charged with the delivery of the plans were admitted to the lobby of the office; 
where they entered the name of the agents for whom they were concerned, in a 
book. ‘The name was passed to an official, who conveyed the same to the inner 
office; where it was entered by the clerks. The several parties were then suc- 
cessively called in to describe the name and titles of their respective plans. This 
arrangement went on very well until eleven o'clock; when the delivery grew so 
rapid that the clerks were quite unable to keep pace with the arrivals. The en- 
trance-hall soon became inconveniently crowded; considerable anxiety being ex- 

ressed lest twelve o'clock should arrive ere the requisite formalities should have 


ven gone through. This anxiety was allayed by the assurance that admission | 


into the hall before that hour would be sufficient to warrant the reception of the 


documents. A good deal of amusement was caused by the similarity of names | 


among the agents, particularly when any gentleman of the name of Smith was 
wanted. At every such call there were at least half-a-dozen respondents; and it 
very seldom happened that the right agent was pitched upon by the subordinates 
below: who, being ignorant of the projects with which the agents were connected, 
always ushered up the Mr. Smith who happened to be most clamorous, From 
an early period of the evening a large concourse of persons had assembled, and 


displayed the utmost freedom in their remarks upon the huge piles of paper which | 


Were to be consigned to their resting-place. As the clock struck twelve, the doors 
of the office were about to be closed, when a gentleman with the plans of one of | 
the Surrey railways arrived, and with the greatest difficulty succeeded in obtain- 
ing admission. ‘These were the last notices deposited. A lull of a few minutes 





here occurred; but just before the expiration of the first quarter of an hour, a post- | © 


chaise with reeking horses drove up in hot haste to the entrance. In a moment 
its occupants (three gentlemen) alighted and rushed down the passage towards 
the office-door, each bearing a plan of Brobdignagian dimensions. On reaching | 
the door and finding it p bee the countenances of all drooped; but one 

of them, more valorous than the rest, and prompted by the bystanders, gave | 
& loud pull at the bell. It was answered by Inspector Otway; who informed 

the ringer it was now too late, and that his plans could not be received. | 
The agents did not wait for the conclusion of the unpleasant communication, 
but took advantage of the door’s being opened and threw in their papers; 
Which broke the passege-lamp in their fall. They were thrown back into the 
Street. When the door was again opened, again went in the plans, only to 
Meet a similar fate. The three agents were now maddened to desperation; and 
the principal one began to tell his tale of wo to the bystanders. It appeared that 
he and his companions had that morning left Harwich, charged with the plans: 
they had arrived in London as early as half-past ten, but, through the ig- 


ve nninber this year is stated by the Standard, on | 


tailway Board were opened at one o'clock on Sunday; and | 





norance of the post-boy, they had been driving about Pimlico and its nei¢hbour- 
hood in search of the office of the Board of Trade for more than an hour and a 
half. The crowd, who had patiently listened to the recital, greeted its con- 
clusion with a burst of laughter. At two o'clock, the time at which the reporter 
came away, the three luckless agents of the Harwich Railway were still stand- 
ing at the door, vainly endeavouring to move the sy1 ipat! ies of the obdurate 
officials,” i 








In the Exchequer Chamber at Sergeant’s Inn, on Wednesday, the case of the 
Brazilian pirates was argued before the Judges, by Doctors of the Civil Law, 
namely, Dr, Addams and Dr. Harding for the prisoners, and Sir Jolin Dodson for 
} the Crown. The general drift of their arguments did not differ from the case as 

it was argued b-fore by counsel, except perhaps in a greater technical elaboration. 
The decision of the Judges wil! be communicated te the Home Office 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, Mr. Dunsford, a young surgeon 
of Bristol, sustained an action for criminal conversation with the wife of Mr. 
Edward Clark, a gentleman of fortune living in the same place. Mr. Dunsford 














| Was partner with Mr. Clark’s elder brother, and was the profes il attendant as 
well as friend of the f: Mrs. Clark is but twenty-three years of aye, though 
the mother of five children. Her husband is said to have been kind and indulgent, 
| though “quick”; and there was some mention of his extreme attention to busi- 
ness and absence from home. The improper intimacy appears to have begun in 


March, just three days before Mr. Dunsford’s own marriage. ‘The defence rested 
upon defective proof of actual criminality; but the Jury awarded 5,000/. damages. 

In the Arches Court, on Wednesday, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, pronounced sen- 
tence on the Reverend William Day, Rector of Hawridge, in Buckinglhamghire. 
Mr. Day was charged with habitual intoxication, with frequent the Tose and 
Crown public-house at Hawridge, and with having been convicted, at Aylesbury 
Assizes, in March last, of an assault at the public-house. Witnesses deposed to a 
number of instances in which Mr. Day was intoxicated; and at such times, 
although usually a taciturn man, he would “run on a = 
he once offered to fight any man; at another time 
have helped him up, after falling, to “ go to hell”; ence a large dog, belonging to 
a parishioner followed a small dog belonging to himself, and, saying that he 
“would do for the rascal,” he cut the larger dog's throat ; and afterwards, in a drunken 
quarrel, he cut one Batchelor with a knife. He was convicted of that assault at 
the Assizes, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. Even since the Bishop 
had directed an inquiry into his conduct, he had been intoxicated,—namely, as 
recently as the 18th November. With regard to one of these allegations, the 
Judge observed, that the Court was not called upon to censure Mr, Day for cutting 
the dog’s throat, but to decide whether he was intoxicated at that time; and 
although Pitkin, the landlord, had deposed that Mr. Day was “ very fresh,” and 
that he staggered in his walk, Batchelor, who had the best means of judging, said 
he was not intoxicated. The question was less material, because the exact day 
in the month of May 1843 when the circumstance occurred was not fixed, and it 
might have been before the 10th; in which case the offence would be beyond the 
limit of two years. That point, therefore, was not established by the evidence; 
| but the rest was generally admitted. In the argument, the Court had been 
pressed to pronounce the severest censure in its power—namely, deprivation; but 











eat deal of nonsense 
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told a person who would 























| the counsel had admitted that they were not able to produce any case in which a 
sentence of deprivation had been prononneed for habit ial drunkenness, without 
previous admonition at least; and the Court w of no such precedent. The 
sentence, according with the precedent in two similar cases, (Burder versus Jen- 
kins, and Burder rersus Speer,) was, that Mr. Day be suspended from the office 


and emoluments of the living for three years. 





George Johnstone, late master of the ship Tory, charged with the murder of 
Police-office on Tuesday Right 
1 on Reason and Mars. They des- 
s mutilated by the master. The 


three of his crew, was reéxamined at the Th 





witnesses reiterated the tale of cruelties ii 
cribed the horrible manner in which Mar 








} man was cut and mangled all over his body—* there was hardly an inch,” said 
| one of the seamen, “but there was a wound.” “His hands were cut t : 
the joints were hang out, and the bor f the small fingers were sticking 





out.” While Mars’s neck was swollen with the wounds, Johnstone ordered the 
shackle of the bower-anchor to be put round it; and with some difficulty it was 
forced on; the man suflering greatly. After his death it was observed that his 
clothes were “such a complete clot of blood that no one could tell what colour 
they were of.” Inspecter Evans of the Thames Police had examine 1 the master’s 
cabin; on the larboard quarter there were a great number of deep cuts about the 
partitions and beams, such as would be produced by a cutlass. The prisoner was 





remanded. 

On Wednesday, the charge of murdering Rambert, the chief mate, was gone 
into. The witnesses, including two women who were passengers, described 
the cruelty with which the prisoner treated him—according to them, without 
cause. The man was hacked about the head with a cutlass, put in irons, and 
otherwise maltreated; and at length, on the 25th Sept tmaber, when Johnstone, 
with a cutlass in his hand, was chasing Rambert round the deck, the terrified 
mate leaped overboard: the ship) was “ luffed to” a little, but no boat was 
lowered, no attempt made to save the man, Incidentally, the men examined 














described the manner h they themselves had been persecute ]—cut, stab- 
hed, put in irons, sent mast-head, for no reas ver. Oh f the 
apprentic tuted tl ne had mad ‘ xls in t log- 
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prisoner Was again remade l 
not yet sufficiently recovered 


a very weak stalk 


might be then examined. John- 
carried to and from the Court. 





stone Was ll 





| Samuel Quennell, the man who shot Fitzgerald last week at Ne rton, has 


twice been examined at the Lambeth Dol ‘ ; and the evidence inst him 
was conclusive. It was proved, that some « before the murder he had pur- 
chased a pistol in the New Cut; at i he had bought bullets | powder. 
When he was l. he exclaime e me to the stationhouse; there is 
where I want to go. tygerald hi Mrs. Quennell, wife of the builder in 





Kennington Lane, that | w Samuel had used threats against her 
| husband. exclaiming that he had a good mind to knock him on the head, and de- 


t] in-] 
brollier-in-) 


claring that if he had money he would set up as builder in opposition. The 
prisoner did not deny that some suc h conversation had taken place; but said that 
Fitzgerald was always urging him to speak ill of their employer. Mr. William 
brother to seek work elsewhere; and, without being formally 


never returned to his employment. He imputed his dis- 
: " is } 















ld sm declaring that the man was always urging 
their ma 
who examined tl witness who app it the 
yh t l l { ful Murder” against Quennell. 

An extraordinary « of suspected murder was partially investigated at Queen 
Square Police-oflice, on Wednesday On Monday morning, Mrs. Mur tell, an 
elderly person residing at Brewers Green, Westminster, was found dead in her 
room, lying ¢ x, with a card fastened round her neck. Martha Brow: , a 
young woman who had been livin ith tl leceased for three weeks, went to 


Mrs. Gage, a dau of Mrs. Mundell’s, and said that the old lady had been 
screaining “ Murd When the daughter came to the house, she found her 
mother dead. An inquest was held in the evening, apparently in a very care less 
manner, and a verdict was returned that the woman had destroyed herself during 
a fit of insanity. On Tuesday, Browning attempted to change some notes of the 
* Bank of Elegar ce,” thinking that they were bank-notes ; Mrs. Gage remembered 
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that her mother had such notes, and suspicion of foul play was excited: on_per- 
ceiving it, the young woman attempted to run away, but was secured, and was 
taken to the station-house. On arriving there, she cried out—* I did it! I did 
it! Lord have mercy upon me!” A woman who lived in the next room to the 
deceased had heard her, on the morning of her death, scream “ Murder!” and 
exclaim “ What are you doing to me? what are you doing to me?” The 
woman went to the room-door and inquired what was the matter; and Browning 
answered, “ Nothing.” This evidence was given before the Coroner! During 
the examination at the Police-office, the prisoner was insensible most of the time, 
and only sufticient evidence to warrant a remand was taken. 

The bustle in railway affairs on Sunday evening, and some carelessness, occa- 
sioned a very dangerous accident on the Great Western Railway. Between Satur- 
day and Sunday nights, no fewer than ten express-trains left Paddington, and 
three arrived there. One train, consisting of the engine, tender and a first-class 
carriage, left Paddington at twenty minutes past five o'clock p.m. As it passed 
by Slough, at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour, Mr. Howell, the superin- 
tendent of that station, observed that the burning coke in the furnace beneath the 
boiler of the engine fell in considerable quantities through the bars; and he sur- 
mised that the train would not be able to go much further, for want of fire to 
keep up the steam. Within ten minutes after, another express-train, consisting 
of engine, tender, and a first and second-class carriage, approached from town: 
Mr. Howell stopped it, delayed it a quarter of an hour, and informed the guard of 
the state of the other engine. Meanwhile, the former train was brought to a stop 
about a mile beyond Maidenhead. It was now quite dark. The guard was sent 
back to Slough, for the purpose of signalizing any train, which might be proceed- 
ing down the line, to stop. He observed the second train coming towards him, 
and, being unprovided with a light, he pulled off his jacket, in the hope that his 
white shirt-sleeves might attract the attention of the driver, and made the usual 
signal for the train to stop: but the device failed; the engine-driver did not see 
or heed him, and the second train passed on. In about two minutes it dashed 
into the stationary train, with a fearful crash. Luckily, the engine-driver, stoker, 
and guard, and the two or three passengers, had left the disabled train, and were 
standing by the side of the bank when the crash occurred; and thus they escaped 
unhurt. ‘Those who were with the other train were slightly bruised. After a 
short delay, the two parties were able to proceed with the sound engine, which 
was but little damaged. The obstruction on the rail, however, was not removed 
till near midnight. The men with the first train had neglected to provide them- 
selves with lights, and they had not a single one with them. 

Three of four houses recently erected in Cavendish Place, Wandsworth Road, 
the interior finishing of which was not yet completed, tumbled down on Tuesday 
night, apparently from the slight manner in which they were built and the bad 
materials used. Two brothers, sons of the builder, Mr. Carroll, were at work at 
the time in one of the houses, and were buried in the ruins: one was extricated 
alive, though much bruised; but the other was killed. 


The Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the week end- 
ing on Saturday last shows the following general results. 








Number of Autumnal Annual 

deaths. average. average. 
Zymotic ‘or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 204 wee 201 see 1st 
Dropsy, Cancer,and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 83 =... 109) ... = 106 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 141 “ie 155 coe 159 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 331 ... 323 .. 292 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. ..... 0.606.000.0005 lace 7 Oe 24 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 52... CE cee 71 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c............. sane a4. ae ene S: vce 6 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . oe fue. at > won 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .... eos SB ae Cae 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ......... 0 cc ccc ee eens © ies Bee 1 
DET <the-cts HatGhedengarebtdecesnecssecrncsncesacoecce nas 74 gee 70 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ...........665 665 2k 27 26 
Total (including unspecified causes) ..............-+ 963 |... 1,020 ... 963 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 53.0° in the sun to 34.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 4.3°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was North- 
west for the first two days, and West by South for the remainder of the week. 


The Probinces. 


Meetings to memorialize Government for the immediate opening of the 
ports have been held at Gloucester, Stroud, (both attended by the League 
deputation—Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright,) Leeds, Huddersfield, Notting- 
ham, Kendal, Gateshead, Norwich, Manchester, (working classes,) and 
other places. The speeches at these meetings possessed for the most part 
a greatly diminished interest, consisting so much of repetition. Even Mr. 
Cobden seems to have lost part of the motive to his eloquence, now that 
the repeal is virtually a fait accompli. The accession of Lord John Rus- 
sell and Lord Morpeth was everywhere a principal feature. 

At the Liverpool meeting, last week, Mr. Wylie, of the house of Lizardi 
and Co., ascribed to the working of the Corn-laws a terrible change now 
observable in the state of trade— 

Corn stood out the great exception in our commerce; every other import was 
constantly passing though the hands of the gentlemen present, except that which 
was so much wanted, and which under a right system would be forthcoming. 
For such an unnatural state of things her Majesty's Ministers must be held re- 
sponsible—for all the rw | that followed high prices, for the pestilence that ac- 
companied a scarcity of food, and, worse than all, for all the crime that starvation 
provoked. Let them cast off the trammels of party, and give a complete remedy; 
the people would hold them harmless. Already the evil was felt; never in the 
ome of any one present had so sudden and severe a check come over the face 
of trade as in the past month. A few weeks since, every trade was prosperous ; 
but now they had reduced wages and high prices of provisions, and all was 
languishing just when a dreary winter was approaching. 

The memorial of the Manchester working men, addressed to Sir Robert 
Peel, is concise and impressive— 

“ To the Right Honourable Sir R. Peel, First Lord of the Treasury. 

“ The memorial of the working classes of Manchester humbly showeth— 

“That your memorialists look to the result of the failure of the late harvest 
with feelings of the greatest concern. Already oy | of the mills are working 
only three or four days per week; and the priceof the four-pound loaf is advanced 
in two months from 5d. to 8d., while potatoes have risen from 6s. to 9s. [ 11s.] per 
load; making an addition on bread of three-fifths, and on potatoes one-half to our 
weekly expenses; while, from the decreased sales and reduced prices of manufac- 
tured fos 9 the produce of our labour, we are led to expect, from the probability 
of working short time, a reduction in the amount of our money wages. 

“ Under these distress. 1g circumstances, and in order to avert, if possible, the 
impending danger, we would earnestly and firmly press upon you, Sir Robert, to 
lose no time in getting removed all manner of restrictions on the importation of 
food and provisions of all kinds, so that we may at least stand upon the same 
ground as our brethen of other countries. 

“The first guarantee of peace is a sufficiency of food: we believe her Majesty's 
Government has the power to give it at the present time; and we would respect- 
fully but earnestly urge the awful responsibility consequent upon the realization 
of our fears, if no effort be made to avert the pat 

“ Contidently hoping an immediate compliance with our wishes, your memo 
tialists will ever pray. 








| 

At a meeting in Kendal, last week,—the Mayor presiding,—Alderman 
John Whitwell stated that a few gentlemen, resolved not to be misled by 
exaggeration or the false reports of interested persons, had determined to 
examine the prospects of the supply of potatoes in the neighbourhood of 
Kendal; and they made the following report— 

“The result of this investigation is, that the commissioners have obtained 
returns signed by ninety-four farmers, residing in twenty-seven different town. 
ships. These returns furnish the alarming but indubitable evidence that above 
one-half of the potato crop is already diseased or destroyed; and so rapidly is the 
decay going forward, despite all measures used for prevention, that few parties en. 
tertain the hope of preserving any quantity until the spring of 1846, while those 
whose hopes are strongest believe that the quantity preserved will be wholly in- 
adequate for food or seed. In addition to these returns, letters have been received 
from sixty gentlemen resident in different parts of this county and the neighbour. 
ing counties, including places in Cumberland, Northumberland, North Yorkshire 
West Durham, and North Lancashire. These letters, with one exception, (w: 
with great care, a gentleman says he has prevented the disease atfecting more 
than one in ten of his stock,) fully corroborate the statements obtained in this 
immediate district.” 

The annual meeting of the Taunton Agricultural Association was held 
on Friday. About three hundred persons mustered at table: Mr. William 
Miles, Member for East Somerset, presided; Mr. Acland, and Mr. Dickinson 
Members for West Somerset, and Mr. Labouchere, Member for Taunton, 
attended; and Mr. Bickham Escott, Member for Winchester, was among 
the guests. When the Members for the division of the County were 
toasted, there was a tumult of cheers and hisses; which was renewed when 
Mr. Acland rose to respond. He took an apologetic tone— 

“ The generosity of Englishmen, whether friendly or opponents, is always re- 
freshing and cheering to an Englishman. This is not the place for me to go 
into political matters; I know I should be stopped if I did so. You know, gen- 
tlemen, I am not a very old man; but I have been quite long enough mixed up in 
public life to know what those cries which have proceeded from the lower part 
of the room meant. I know that those cheers came from those who are my 
political friends; and I know that those strange cries came from those who are my 
decided political opponents. But, gentlemen, when a man knows he has done 
his duty—when he knows he has done what he conscientiously believes to be 
right and correct—why should he fear to meet his friends? Gentlemen, I am 
quite aware of what has passed in another part of this county, and I suppose I 
understand it. * * * But I must beg to say, that, as your representative—as 
the representative of an important and influential constituency—I have endea- 
voured to do my best to advance the interests committed to my charge. I know 
that the eourse I have adopted has incurred censure; and, however confident I 
am that I have done what in my conscience I believed to be right, I beg to 
assure you that I am uot at all indifferent to the censure of my friends. If I 
have differed from some of those may take more decided—(I suppose that is the 
word I must use)—more decided views than myself, all I can say is, I have not 
done so without much reflection. Ihave notacted rashly. Ihave not acted so to 
please any man.” 

This was met with mixed cheers and hisses; the cheers predominating 
towards the close of Mr. Acland’s speech. Mr. Dickinson's speech did not 
differ very greatly either in its terms or in its receptiou. Mr. Miles and 
Colonel Gore Langton, Members for East Somersetshire, and Mr. Labou- 
chere, were toasted with general applause; and so was Mr. Sanford. Mr. 
Labouchere eschewed politics, and spoke generally of agricultural im- 
provements; and his observations were favourably listened to; although 
some sarcastic person once called out “ Cut down the timber.” The 
most noticeable speech, both in its nature and in the response to it, was 
that of Mr. Bickham Escott; which we subjoin nearly entire— 

“T have great pleasure in meeting you at these anniversaries; and I quite agree 
with the Members for the County and other gentlemen who have alluded to the 
subject, in deprecating the introduction of any topic that can create a difference of 
opinion. Ihave no occasion to introduce any such topic. I have already, as 
well as my honourable friend, (Mr. Labouchere,) had my say upon the failure of 
the potato crop. I have already — before my constituents and given them 
an account of my conduct in another place. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, when 
the health of one who, by the favour of his countrymen, has been elevated to the 
high station of a Member of Parliament, is = at a meeting of this kind, it 
is generally expected that he should say something. (“ Hear!” and a laugh.) 
Yet I declare that, for my own part, you having by your wise regulations ex- 
cluded all questions of a political character, I confess that it is somewhat difficult 
to know what to say; because I/am not, in a great meeting of practical farmers, 
like this, to talk about my own private affairs. Laughter.) That won't do. 
It is therefore difficult to know how to meet the emergency. Well, you 
will forgive me if I ask you whether you have ever heard the story of old 
Richard Gubbins. (Laughter.) If you have not, I will endeavour to tell it. 
Old Richard Gubbins, (I am not joking, for he really was a valued friend of 
mine,) lived in the West country; and very much belies the opinion of a learned 
sergeant,that the further you go West, the more you are persuaded that wise men 
come from the East. (Cheers and oe Some years ago, he married his 
only daughter to a rich tradesman, living in Milsom Street, Bath; to which city he 
frequently went; and happening once to meet each other on the coach, we went 
together, and were much pleased with the journey. Richard was icularly 
pleased with the black horses, with their buckled-up tails—( Laughter )—and fre- 
quently expressed his conviction that the old four-wheel was the best possible 
conveyance that could or ever would be had. a I remember how he 
admired the pulling-up at Dunkerton Hill, myself sitting on the box, and he 
just behind me, with his knees on each side of me, forming not a very comfort- 
able sortiof arm-chair. (Laughter.) Last fall, I called on Richard; and after talk- 
ing to him of the hardness of the times, and the distress of the farmers and other 
classes, I complained to him that we had never met on the road lately. Richard 
drew rather a heavy respiration, and said, ‘ The road, Sir? it was a very plea- 
sant thing, but there’s no coaching to Bath now; and I cannot stand a private 
conveyance, nor anything of that sort, not being a very rich man.’ I said it was 
true there were no coaches, and ventured to suggest the railroad. I told him 
that not only might he get to Bath, but that by leaving in the morning he would 
be up there in time to have dinner with his daughter, instead of being seven 
hours on the road. That moment I saw I had suggested an ‘unfortunate topic. 
‘ Sir” said he, ‘do you suppose that, after having lived like an honest man 
for seventy-five years, and after having been upon a coach so often, I would 
submit to be drawn behind a smoke-box?’ (Roars of laughter.) He asked also 
what sort of company I had kept to talk of such a subject in his house; and 
concluded by saying this—‘ Remember there is no politics here; it is the rule of 
the house. (“ Hear!” and great — Suggestions for travelling on railroads 
may do po well for manufacturers and radicals, but not for Richard Gubbins, 
nor any of 


g. 
i) 


iis kin.’ (Great laughter.) Now the fact is, gentlemen, that there 
are other Richard Gubbinses, and'they do not all live in the West country. 
(Laughter.) But, whether or not, I am willing tofollow the rule of the house and 
not speak about politics. (Cheers.) Iam rejoiced to meet you here; and whe- 
ther we look to railroads or to buckled-up tails of black horses, it will always bea 
pleasure to me to see men do their duty, at all times and in all places, in the 
respective vocations in which Providence has placed them.” (Long-continued 
cheering and hearty laughter.) 
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The Rugby and Dunchurch Agricultural Association dincd on Tuesday ; 
Lord John Scott (brother to the Duke of Buccleuch) in the chair as 
President. The proceedings were chiefly remarkable for the emphatic 
advocacy of the sliding scale by Mr. Stratford Dugdale, tne Member for 
North Warwickshire; and his declaration that he should give decided and 
unqualified opposition to a repeal of the Corn-laws, if such a measure 
should be introduced into Parliament. 


Mr. Yates of Liverpool has given 50,000/. for the establishment of pub- 
lic parks in that town. When he appeared, on Friday, at the Anti-Corn-law 
meeting, he was received with vollies of cheers. 

The inhabitants of Bury St. Edmunds, in public meeting assembled, have | 
resolved upon establishing a museum, under the Museums in Large Towns | 
Act. 

Mary Ann Vigo, a girl of thirteen, was charged before the Rochester Magistrates, 
last week, with shocking cruelty to a female infant whom she had been employed 
to nurse in the Workhouse. She had said that she hated the child. She took an 
opportunity of getting a quantity of scalding tea from a copper in a pail, into | 
which she forced the feet of the infant; stuffing a leather ball into its mouth to 
stifle its cries!’ The child was horribly scalded, and perhaps will not survive the 
« shock to the system.” Vigo was committed for trial. 

“C.G.,” ina letter to the Times, describes a collision on the London and 
Birmingham Railway. “I was a passenger yesterday by the train on the Midland 
Counties Railway, which, by the printed paper of the company, ought to have 
left Leicester at fifty-tive minutes past five o'clock pm. It did not, however, 
start until a quarter-past six; and, consequently, did not reach Rugby until after 








| Mr. O'Connell's estate. T ; 
the departure of the train by which the Midland passengers are usually forwarded | Calivaireen; 00 She pallies letter wil pouse. 


to London. After being detained at Rugby an hour and a half, an express-engine | 


took us to Wolverton. We waited there the usual period of about eight minutes; 
and, on leaving that station, the collision to which I have alluded took place, 
with a train of thirty or forty waggons loaded with coke; which, having been 
detached from a longer train, were backing to the Wolverton station—zithout 
showing any lights. Several of the passengers were bruised, one considerably. 
Fortunately, we had not attained our tull speed, or the consequences would have 
been most serious.” 

“ A special train,” we are concisely told, “ran into a luggage-train” on the 
York and North Midland Railway, on Wednesday. N 
the passengers in the special train received a severe contusion on the leg, and the 
stoker’s foot was seriously bruised. i F 
were shattered, and some sheep which they contained killed; and it was some 
hours before the line was cleared of the wreck. 

An inquest on the body of Police-Sergeant Stubbs, who lost his life by the late 
collision on the Midland Railway, has returned a verdict of “Manslaughter” 
against Wheatley, the driver of the assistant-engine. 

Another man has died of the effects of the explosion of the boiler at Sunder- 

d, and one or two more are in danger. The explosion was of tremendous 
violence: for hundreds of yards in every direction, bricks, pieces of iron, and 
other articles, were carried through the air; while enormous portions of the 
boiler were borne to a less distance. Of course the buildings around were more 
or less injured; but, fortunately, no one was hurt outside the mill. An inquest 
on the bodies sat on Friday and Monday. It appeared from the evidence that the 
boiler leaked, the water got low, and the sides became red hot. The Jury, how- 


ever, did not venture in their verdict to decide what the cause of the explosion | 


had been; but they censured the engineman, who had observed the leakage, for 
not telling the engineer, and also the engineer, for not sufficiently examining the 
boiler and engine. 





IRELAND. 

The Pilot gives a synopsis of the information on the potato disease re- 
ceived by the “ Mansionhouse Committee” in Dublin; which we quote, with 
some curtailment— 

The following will show the proportion of communications from each of five 
classes of correspondents. From Protestant clergymen, 197; from Catholic clergy- 
men, 143; from Presbyterian clergymen, 30; from Deputy Lieutenants, &c., 107; 
from Poor-law Guardians, 12; these make 493; leaving 7 out of 500, which are 
not precise enough to admit of a satisfactory classification with the rest. In each 
of the 493 letters an opinion is given on these points—1. Whether the produce of 
the potato is above the average; 2. whether it is an average produce; 3. whether 
it is under the average. The great majority of the writers believe the produce to 

an average, or above it. There are 68 who think it is under the average. 

With respect to the extent of loss, the estimates are of a fourfold character, 
ranging from less than a third to over one-half— 


1. Those who calculate on a loss of less than a third are «.++-+++++++ 158 
2. Those who think the loss is fully a third are... -+++++eeeeeeeeeee 135 
3. Those who believe that one-half are destroyed are «+. -----++++++ 134 


4. Those who apprehend a destruction of more than one-half are ..-- 40 
As to the chance of saving the residue, there is a great diversity of opinion. 
those who are decided in their judgment the numbers are nearly equal; but we 
regret to observe that the majority of this class think that the crop cannot be 
sayed— 
1, The writers who give no opinion are....-+-+.ceeeereereeereceee 216 
2. Those who think that the crop may be saved are 
3. Those who think that it cannot be saved «... +--+ ++-+eeeeeeeeees 118 

We draw the following general inferences from this analysis,—first, that there 
is more than an average produce; secondly, that the loss is not quite equal to a 
third; and thirdly, that the chances ave more in favour of a saving of the 
residue than against,—though this cannot be deduced from the data without sup- 
posing that those who give no opinion one way or another would on better infor- 
mation or inquiry side with those whose hopes are strongest. 

In the subjoined table, the counties are placed in the rank which they appear 
to hold with reference to the degree in which the disease has been prevalent, as 
far as that can be inferred from the apprehensions evinced by the various 
writers— 

Munster—Waterford, Clare, Kerry, Tipperary, Cork. 

Ulster—Donegal, Tyrone, Monaghan, Derry, Down, Cavan, Antrim. 

Leinster—Kildare, Queen’s County, Louth, Wexford, Longford, King’s County, Wick- 
low, Kilkenny, Dublin, Westmeath, Meath. 

Connaught—Galway, Roscommon, Sligo. 

It is remarkable that the Protestant clergymen take, in general, a more favour- 
able view of things than the Catholics. The Protestant clergymen who think the 
residue will be saved are 53, but the Catholics are only 15. Those of the former 

who estimate the loss at one-half are 13, but those of the latter are 18. 





The Repeal Association met as usual on Monday; and the proceedings 
were fully of the usual desultory character. Mr. O'Connell did not ne- 
glect to make early and due allusion to the death of Mr. Hely Hutchinson. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien took Lord John Russell's Anti-Corn-law letter for 

is text; and warned the people of Ireland, that an attempt would be 
made by the Whig party to induce the Irish to forego the agitation for 
repeal of the Union and merge it in that for repeal of the Corn-laws. To 
this the meeting responded with cries of “ Never, never!” War with 
America was Mr. O'Brien’s next subject: he professed to contemplate it 


No lives were lost ; but one of | I came not here to humbug the English people; and I shall at once take a course 


Several of the carriages of the luggage-train | 


own troops to fight in America, but he objected to her sending Irishmen 

out: the Irish, however, did not desire to transfer their own land to Ame- 

nee or France, but what they required was, to obtain “ Ireland for the 
sh. 

Mr. O'Connell's chief subject of animadversion—he declared that he had 
done with the “ gutter Commissioner” of the 7imes—was the Morning 
Chronicle, for advocating a statue to Cromwell. He also alluded to the 
address by the Magistrates of Tipperary; who had called on Government 
to introduce coercion into the country; promising that he himself should 
call on the Government to enact a measure of coercion which would compel 
the landlords to do justice to their tenants. On the next day of meeting, 
it was his intention to call the attention of the Association to the present 
state of Ireland, in its relations both domestic and foreign. 

The rent for the week [including 100/. from Halifax] was 2621. 





The Times Commissioner, writing from Waterford, on the 29th Novem- 
ber, replies to Mr. O'Connell's defence and counter attack, about the state 
of the tenantry on his property. 

It will be remembered that Mr. O'Connell’s defence regarded the town of Ca- 
hirciveen: this, says the Commissioner, was an artifice; and to show that it is, he 
quotes all that was said, in the original statement, about that town—* The 


| wretched-looking town of Cahirciveen, its dirty unpaved streets, and old hat- 


mended windows, reminds me of another subject,” namely, that Mr. O'Connell is 
the lessee of the town, “and sublets it at a protit-rent as a middleman”; and the 
writer proceeded then to describe the condition of the tenantry on other parts of 
These three lines were positively every syllable about 

en that text Mr. O'Connell 
entered into “a statement about convent-building, priest-paying, fever-hospitals, 
butter-markets, not exacting rent for a churchyard, the excellence of the inn 
there, and a vast deal more; all ending in self-laudation.” 

“ Without entering into a detailed examination of his statements, nine-tenths 
of which are pure moonshine—in fact, utterly false—what answer, I ask, did he 
give tothe charge of having within a mile of his own house the most wretched 
and squalid and pauperized tenantry in all Ireland? Not one word of answer did 
he give. Brazen as he is, he had not brass enough for that. In fact, he occu- 
pied his auditory with every topic but the charge against him. And yet they 
could not see his evasion. I will not, however, stoop to bandy talk with this man. 


which every Englishman and every honest Irishman will say is a fair course. I 
offer to appoint six gentlemen, whom I will select from different parts of 
Ireland; Mr. O'Connell, if he dare, may do the same: I will proceed with 
them, in ten days, or whenever he pleases, to Cahirciveen: | will show 
| them, and him too, if he chooses to come, its dilapidation—its filth: I will 
show them the inn of which he has said so much, and which (because of the 
| civility of its landlord to me) I unwillingly say, that with one exception 
| it is the very worst that I have been in in the United Kingdom: I will 
take them to his estate under Mr. Hartop, in the hills behind Water- 
ville, from which, as a middleman, he derives a profit-rent of one-third of his in- 
come, and about which, in his laboured defence, he has not said one word: 1 will 
| show them his tenants living there in a state of neglected wretcledness such as 
| none would believe who did not see it, in huts not ym ee badly roofed 
often with sods, without chimnies or windows, and with literally an iron pot and 
| a turf-basket as their only furniture; the beds, or a heap of stones, covered 
with turf and heather; the tables, the turf-basket bottom upwards; the mud- 
They shall see the multiplied pauperism, the infinite subdivision 
of land, the utter neglect and misery of the people, Vet there in a state of nature, 
untaught, unheeded, to multiply in misery as they list. ‘These poor people must 
| be of necessity removed when the lease is out by Mr. Hartop; who will then get 
| all the odium of the misery which this middleman’s neglect has created. They 
shall hear from the mouths of these poor people—this middleman’s tenant 
JSarmers !—that they are in the habit of migrating to Cork, to Limerick, and to 
Waterford, in the potato season, in order to earn enough at potato-digging, in 
competition with the poor peasantry of those counties, to pay this middleman’s 
rent. I will take them to Darrynane Beg, and let them look for themselves 
through the hovels there. They shall for themselves hear the stories about ‘ Old 
Huntingcap,’ as O'Connell's father was called,—about whom I do not wish to sa: 
one word; and they will judge of the weight to be attached to his brag about his 
ancestry! Before Old Huntingcap’s time, they were ‘unknown to fame, 
They shall hear for themselves, too, the stories about his morality, of which he 
makes so perpetual a boast. They shall hear, too, from a dozen witnesses, who 
saw his tenant's cattle impounded and sold for rent but a month due, that Ser- 
geant Jackson's charge against him, on whatever testimony founded, was true.” 

The Commissioner avers that the Repeal Agitation itself is kept up by @ 
species of terrorism— 

“ The respectable men of his own party, who are estimable men, because they 
conscientiously entertain the principles they hold, believing them to be for the 
benefit of the country, are constrained by a kind of mob-law imposed on them by 
the worthless, to support this man in all his vagaries through thick and I 


| floor their seat. 


and, whilst in their hearts condemning his mischievous course, are obliged to ai 
him. In Cork I heard of instances of gentlemen subscribing to his ‘ tribute,’ as he 
calls it, to save appearances with the mob, and who do not hesitate in private to 
express their conviction that the greatest drawback on the prosperity and advance 
of Ireland, in misdirecting the energies of her people, is the political agitation 
which this man foments. The priesthood, many of whom are highly estimable 
men, in like manner generally deplore the mischief he causes: but, dependent 
upon the good-will of their parishioners, they are often compelled, contrary to 
their better sense, to bow before the mob outcry got up by the most worthless 
scamps in their parishes, and to add to the seeming popularity of this schemer. 
The whole scheming structure is hollow. It only wants one good battering to 
tumble to pieces.” 

As a specimen of the manner in which “ any man who dares to state the 
truth,” is attacked in Ireland, the Commissioner cites the subjoined letter 
from the Munster Chronicle— 

“*7O THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN'S JOURNAL. 

“ *Sir,—I beg leave through you to ask that very self-sufficient personage The Times 
Commissioner, a single question—one frequently asked by Irish recruits in answer to 
impertinent jibes and insults from their English fellow soldiers—viz. “ I say, Jack, how 
old were you when your mother was married ?” 

“*T am, &c. Ke. o:7, D. 6°° 

“TI beg to assure this gentleman,” says the Commissioner, “that if he will fa- 
vour me with his name, I will travel to his lodgings to give him a thrashing; @ 
punishment which his ‘ Irish recruit’ would be certain to get if he knew no better 
than to ask such a question, and which the son of every gentleman will be ready 
to favour him with if he is man enough to publish his name.” 





It is reported that Government intend to issue a Special Commission to 
try the persons charged with attempting the life of Sir Francis Hopkins. 

The Magistrates for the North Riding of Tipperary have issued an 
address to the British publice— 

They describe the state of the district where persons are murdered, as Mr. Clarke 
was, in noon-day, and the peasantry make no effort to arrest the murderer. “Do 
we,” they ask, “therefore infer that universal sympathy exists among the lower 





With great repugnance: he had no objection to England’s sending out her 





classes in this country with the perpetrators of such deeds? Surely not. In 
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most cases it is the established system of intimidation to which this fearful cha- 
racteristic is owing. Englishmen living in a country where such acts are held in 
abhorrence, and the whole community armed as one man against the murderer, 
can have no idea of the terrible influence which the constant dread of impending 
assassination exercises over the mind. The Irish peasant occupies a thatched 
cabin, in most cases with a frail and ill-fastened door; and, without the probabi- 
lity of escape, he and his family are exposed, during the long nights of winter, to 
the vengeance of the ruffians against whose laws he may have offended. To have 
appeared as a public prosecutor is almost certain death. Those who do come for- 
ward are induced by ~ of reward and promises of protection. They are obliged 
to leave home, and country, and friends; and the penalty of their offence is often 
visited even upon the relatives they leave behind. Such are the fruits of a long- 
continued system of terror and assassination.” The Magistrates have sent an 
address, they say, to the Lord- Lieutenant, calling for Government intervention ; but 
they have not received an answer. “ The measures which we especially recom- 
mend are as follows,—first, that a modified insurrection-act be placed on the sta- 
tute-book, to be resorted to by Government only in the case of any particular 
barony of a county, which shall appear to the Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council 
to require the same; and secondly, the creation of «a law imposing a fine on any 
district where a murder, or attempt to murder, shall have occurred, the proceeds 
to be paid over to the family of the injured party. The insurrection-act to which 
we refer would empower the authorities to enter all houses by night. Persons 
absent from their homes, or strangers discovered in houses not their usual places 
of residence, would be obliged to account for themselves, and, failing to do so satis- 
factorily, might be brought before a military tribunal or a special commission, 
and subjected to a severe punishment. Such a measure would at least afford se- 
curity during the night to the houses of the humbler classes; who might then be 
induced with less reluctance to come forward as witnesses in a court of justice. 
The bad characters, most of whom are well known to the Police, would soon be 
expelled from the country; and detection would be more likely to follow the com- 
mission of the crime of murder, inasmuch as the perpetrators of such acts are 
usually strangers who come from a distance.” The Magistrates intimate that they 
make this appeal “in the sanguine hope that we have not in vain addressed this 
remonstrance to the British public, and that the majority of our representatives, 
of all shades of political opinion, may be prepared to advocate in Parliament the 
cause of true freedom, and fearlessly stand torward in defence of the outraged rights 
of humanity.” 





Costelloe, a tenant of Mr. Persse, of Moyada Castle, in Galway, and rent- 
warner to that gentleman, has been shot dead at his supper-table. He was eating 
with his family, when some unknown assassin fired through the window, with so 
true an aim that Costelloe was a corpse in half an hour. The man had been wit- 
ness in a criminal trial, aud had besides been concerned in a recent distraint for 
rent. 








SCOTLAND. 

Meetings to memorialize the Government for opening the ports have 
been held at Edinburgh, Leith, and Paisley. 

The Edinburgh meeting was brilliant in its attendance rather than in 
its eloquence; although Mr. Macaulay was there. Besides that gentleman, 
there were—the Lord Provost, who presided, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
Mr. William Gibson Craig, the other Member for the City, Lord Dalmeny, 
Mr. D. R. Ross, M.P., Mr. Andrew Rutherfurd, M.P., Mr. 'T. Maitland, 
M.P., Sir Charles Napier, M.P., Sir James Gibson Craig, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Mr. John Wigham, Chairman of the Anti-Corn-law Association, 


| 
} 





several ministers of religion, Bailies, Town-Councillors, and other ¢entle- 
men of influence. Mr. Gibson Craig declared that circumstances had | 
altered his views, and that he was now hopeless of obtaining even a fixed | 
duty. Mr. Macaulay called to mind that he had always been for absolute 
free trade, and had stipulated to vote in that sense when he took office; 
though subsequently, in 1841, he was a party to the compromise of a fixed 
duty. He now gladly returned to total repeal; for which he argued at 
some length. 

Mr. Rutherfurd, the Member, was a speaker at the Leith meeting. He 
opposed the Corn-laws generally, slightly glanced at the arguments for 
even a fixed duty as “ unsound,” and declared that “ unless Government 
were prepared to prove that there is no ground for those fears which are 
harassing the country from one end to another, they are bound to take 
measures that will enable this country to turn its immense resources to 
the legitimate purpose—their wealth to purchase food to meet the present 
impending famine in the country.” 


Another theatre, but of a less substantial and costly description than Mr. | 
Anderson's, has been burned down at Glasgow. It was « wooden building, called 
“ Cooke's Circus,” used as a minor theatre. From the nature of its construction 
it was speedily consumed after the first outbreak of flames. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—There is little to attract notice in the domestic news, except 
a contest between M.de Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, and the 
celebrated M. Quinet. The stery is this— 

M. Quinet is Professor of the Literature of the South in the College of France. 
For some years past, the prospectus of his lectures has been announced as “ Des 
littératures et des institutions comparées de 'Europe Meéridionale ”: this pro- 
spectus has always been received by the assembly of the Professors of the College 
of France, and sanctioned by the Minister of Public Instruction. At the com-- 
mencement of the present session, however, M. de Salvandy insisted on the 
omission of the words “ institutions comparées.” Thus curtailed, M. Quinet has 
refused to open his course of lectures; because, he says, he cannot treat the sub- 
ject philosophically and scientifically without comparing the literature and the 
institutions. The Opposition papers support M. Quinet, and denounce the in- 
terference as illiberal. The Journal des Débats defends the Minister, and recalls 
some facts. The Professorship of Literature of Southern Europe was created for | 
M. Quinet. During the sessions of 1844 and 1845, he delivered lectures which 
were afterwards published in two volumes, one bearing the title of L’Ultra- 
montanisme, and the other that of La Christianisme et la Revolution Frangaise: 
those two works produced a discussion which reached the two Chambers; they 
created and maintained the agitation in the country which the negotiation con- 
cluded at Rome respecting the Jesuits was intended to appease. It was those works, 
the object of which is entirely political, that roused the attention of the Minister, 
and obliged him to limit the Professor to his legitimate province. Anticipating the 
resignation or dismissal of M. Quinet, the Univers states that a subscription has 
already been opened to compensate him for the loss of his chairas Professor in the 
College of France. [This cae like a Ministerial blunder. M. Quinet’s writings | 
may be very troublesome; but suppression of literary discussion is apt to have con 
Seq ences very embarrassing to the Ministers of a “ free” country. ] 

ALGERIA.—The Paris papers of Tuesday contained a series of despatches 
from Marshal Bugeaud and other officers at the seat of war, all recounting 
victories over the Arabs; fruitless victories. The Marshal says that all 
the insurgents in the Eastern part of Oran are struck with terror, and that 
many submissions will be made. Colonel St. Arnaud had discomfited | 


| York to the 17th November; but it is uninteresting. 


Bou-Maza near Orleansville. In spite of these reverses, Abd-el-Kader had 
succeeded in carrying off, to Morocco, all the crops and property of an 
important emigrant tribe; the French troops being unable to prevent 
him. 

In a letter from Algiers, dated on November the 25th, published by the 
Journal des Débats, this passage occurs— 

“ A convoy of two or three hundred women and some sheep entered Mostaganem 
about the 20th, in consequence of the razzias effected by General Bourjolly. 
Orleansville must contain nearly an equal number of the tribe of Medjaja." Ajj 
— women are retained as hostages, until the genuine submission ‘of their 
tribes.” 

GreEece.—Athens papers of the 21st November announce that the 
Greek Chambers had closed on the 12th, to be convoked again on the 294 
December. The Greek Government had replied to Lord Aberdeen, that 
they were ready to place at the disposal of Russia and England the interest 
of the loan taken from the surplus of the budget [if any!] 

Inp1A.—An extraordinary express, in anticipation of the overland mail, 
conveys letters from Bombay of the Ist November. All the news that 
they contain may be told in a few lines. The affairs of the Punjaub con- 
tinued without material alteration, as distracted as ever. No attempt had 
been made to punish the slayers of Jowahir Singh; and, conscious of her 
weakness, the Ranee had offered the resignation both of herself and of her 
son, the Maharajah, if suitable provision were made for them. The story 
of Peshora Singh's assassination was not confirmed, though not contra- 
dicted. The Governor-General arrived at Agra on the 16th October, and 
was to proceed in a few days to Delhi. Some treachery had been dis- 
covered at Ferozepore; where the Lahore Government Agent had per- 
mitted ammunition and stores surreptitiously taken from the British maga- 
zines to pass the river. 

The surrender of Serampore, from the Danish to the British Government, 
was effected on the 9th October. 

There had been a dreadful fire in Bombay, on the first night of the Dewalles 
(Lamp Festival) of the natives. It took its origin from some fire-works in a s 
where a quantity of gunpowder was stored. Having destroyed nearly two hued 
houses of various descriptions, it was stopped by the energy and activity of the 
Europeans. Fifteen persons lost their lives. The city narrowly —— a dreadfal 
calamity, for about 4,000 pounds of powder were removed from the houses on fire, 

Mexico.—<Advices of the 30th October by the West India mail state 
that the British Minister at Mexico had successfully interfered to reconcile 
the Government with the United States: he had obtained the consent to 
receive a Commissioner from Washington, to make proposals. Meanwhile, 
the American squadron had withdrawn from the coast of Mexico. 

The letters relate more squabbles, in which the Baron de Cyprey, the 
French Minister, was involved. A paper on Mexican affairs in the 
Journal des Debats had excited much anger in the capital, and the Siglo 
Diéz y Nueve retorted with an attack on the French in general and M. de 
Cyprey in particular. Meeting Seior Otero, one of the reputed editors of 
the Siglo, at the Italian Opera, the Baron put some catechizing questions, 
and receiving no satisfactory answer, spat in Senor Otero’s face. The other 
answered in kind; and the Baron beat him with a stick. The Baron is 
about half the size and twice the age of his opponent; who was, however, 
rather slow to take the usual steps. When he did send a “ friend” to 
M. de Cyprey, he accompanied his challenge with the peremptory con- 
dition that the duel should be fought with one pistol loaded and one un- 
loaded; possession of the loaded pistol to be decided by lot! This the 
Baron’s friend positively disallowed. Meanwhile, the Government inter- 
fered; placing Seftor Otero under arrest, and requesting M. de Cyprey to 
hasten his departure. Some signs of popular resentment having been ob- 
served, every effort was made to protect the sanctity of the Ambassador's 
person: a guard was placed at his door; and when he took his departure 
on the 9th, for Vera Cruz, he was escorted by a party of dragoons. 
Although public opinion was strongly excited against him, all the principal 
Mexican families called, to make their farewell compliments to Madame de 
Cyprey. 

Unirep States.—The packet-ship Fidelia brings intelligence from New 
The Union expli- 
citly contradicts the report that Mr. M‘Lane had solicited his recall from 
London because the Oregon negotiations were not intrusted to him: be- 
fore his appointment, he concurred in the opinion that they ought to be 


| carried on at Washington. 


The papers received by the Caledonia reported a speech which Mr. 
Webster had delivered at Faneuil Hall in Boston, and which was very 
briefly mentioned in our second edition last Saturday. It related to @ 
variety of subjects, apropos to a local election which approached; but the 
points of interest in England are the Oregon question and the Tariff. In 
respect of the Oregon, Mr. Webster took for his basis the assumption 
that the peace between England and America ought not to be lightly dis- 
turbed; and he considered the difference between the two countries a sub- 
ject for negotiation, for discussion, and for amicable settlement— 

“T read with interest, of course, the discussion upon this subject in the House 
of Commons three months ago, resulting in an expression of i from the 
British Premier which received the sanction of that House: and I am willing to 
avail myself of the language of that Minister upon this subject, and apply it to 
our side of the question as he did to his. I have nothing to complain of as to the 
temper of that language: I am free to say that it was a temper becoming a a 
minded, liberal, and just statesman. But what the British Minister said in the 
House of Commons, in its sum and substance, was, that England had rights in 
regard to this question that must be and would be respected. I adopt the same 
language on our side, and say that we also have rights that ought to be, must be, 
and will be respected.” 

He has the utmost confidence that an adjustment can be made, by wise and 
moderate measures, in a manner quite consistent with the honour and with the 
rights of all parties— 

“Where is Oregon? On the shores of the Pacific, 3,000 miles from us, and 
twice as far from England. Who is to settle it? Americans mainly; some 
settlers undoubtedly from England; but all Anglo-Saxons; all men educated in 
notions of independent government, and all self-dependent. And now let me ask, 
if there be any sensible man in the whole United States who will say for a moment, 


| that when 50,000 or 100,000 persons of this description shall find themselves on 


the shores of the Pacific Ocean, that they will long consent to be under the rules 
either of the American Congress or the British Parliament? They will raise a 


| standard for themselves; and they ought to do it. I look forward to the period 


when they will do this as not so far distant but that many now present, 4 

those not among the youngest of us, will see a great Pacific Republican nation. 
I believe that it is in the course of Providence, and of human destiny, that a great 
state is to arise, of English and American descent, whose power will be established 
over the country on the shores of the Pacific; and that all those rights of natural 
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and political liberty, all those great principles that both nations have inherited | diction of an assertion which had appeared in a London journal: they re- 
ill | solved— 


from their fathers, will be transmitted through .us to them, so that there will 
exist at the mouth of the Columbia, or more probably farther South, a great 
Pacific Republic, a nation where our children may go for a residence, separating 
themselves from this government, and forming an integral part of a new govern- 
ment, half-way between England and China; in the most healthful, fertile, and 
desirable portion of the globe, and quite too far remote from Europe and from this 
side of the American continent to be under the governmental intluence of either 
country. This state of things is by no means so fur off as we may imagine—by 
no means so remote from the present time as may be supposed; and, looking to 
this state of things, this question becomes one upon which intelligent and 
well-disposed men might very readily come to an agreement. But, gentlemen, 
in this point of view, is this a subject upon which it is proper by popular appeal, 
or by loud representations of patriotism, or by a sort of noe | defiance of the 

wer of a great nation on our side—is it proper on the other side, by cries about 
the maritime ascendancy of England, the great wealth, the dignity, the power, 
the martial prowess of England—is it a question on which, by outcries of this 
sort on either side of the ocean, these two great communities are to be embroiled 
and plagued in all their commercial and friendly relations, or to be compelled to run 
into the horrors of war ? No, gentlemen; the spirit of the age is against it.” 

Without expressing an opinion as to the way in which the question ought to be 
settled, he would say what appeared to be natural. “ It is well known that the 
49th degree of North latitude is the boundary-line between the Western part of 
this country and the British provinces as far as the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
It seems to be natural enough, if the two Governments contemplate a change, that 
they should agree to an extension of this same line Westward; that the two 
should keep on abreast, side by side, with the same line of division till they reach 
the Pacific Ocean. It is well known, that about where the Columbia river 
crosses the 49th parallel, it makes a turn and flows nearly Southward. Very well. 
Sappose it made as sudden a sweep to the Northward. England would then na- 
turally say— This river, which has been making Westward, sweeps to the North- 
ward: instead of making with it a great bend to the North, we will leave it, and 
go on straight to the Pacific Ocean on this parallel of 49 degrees.’ For the 
same reason, it is not unnatural for the United States to say—Since it 
proves that the river makes a circuit to the South, instead of following 
that circuit we will go straightforward upon the 49th parallel till we meet the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean.’” This proposition had thrice been made to the 
British Government within eighteen years, and as often rejected: he would not 
say that it was the proper mode of settling the question; but it is an admission 

Mr. Webster means, of course, an admission on the American side, ] that there 
is something to negotiate and treat for on either side—that it is not a question 
free from difficulty on either side. ‘“ Now, gentlemen, who is the man at the head 
of either Government who will take upon himself the responsibility of bringing on 
a war between two nations like Great Britain and America upon a question of this 
kind, until he is prepared to show that anything and everything that he could do 
has been done to avoid such a terrible ultimate result? Ifa British Minister, 
under whose administration a war should ensue on the question cannot stand up 
in Parliament and show that it is not his fault—cannot show that he has done 
everything which an honest and sensible man can do to avert the conflict—I 
undertake to say that no power or popularity can uphold his shaking position for 
an hour. And in the same sense and spirit I say, that if in this country any 
party shall, before we are aware of it, plunge us into a war upon this question, it 
must expect to meet a very severe interrogatory from the American people—must 
expect to prepare itself to show that it has done all it could, without any bias 
from the pride of success or the love of war—all that it could do, to keep the nation 
safe from so great a calamity, with the preservation of its rights and its honour. 
Gentlemen, it appears to me that any man—Prime Minister of England or Presi- 
dent of the United States—who should unnecessarily light up the flames of war 
upon such a subject—flames, let me add, that will burn over the whole globe— 
may well consider the genius of his country addressing to him the words which 
the orator of Rome supposed the genius of his country would address to him if he 
did not quell the Catiline conspiracy—* An cum bello vastabitur Italia, vexabunter 
urbes, tecta ardebunt; tum te non existimas invidiw incendio conflagra- 
turum.’ No, gentlemen! the man who shall incautiously, or led on by false am- 
bition, or party pride, kindle those fires of wars over the globe on this question, 
must look out for it—must expect to be himself consumed in a burning conflagra- 
tion of general reproach.” * * * * “Now, gentlemen, I do not propose that 
on this subject we take any alarm. I propose that we keep ourselves cool and 

m. In some of the Southern cities p mes is now some agitation for fear of a 
war. I regret this much. I hardly say I regret the feeling—that is natural. 
But I regret the cause. It is a common mistake of men, not in the most elevated 

ition, that they think they can play the small patriot safely, in a small style. 

hese are those who think that they ean talk of a war with England and any 
other nation, and get credit for their patriotism and lofty ina country, but 
keep the game in their own hands. That may not happen. At any rate, that is 
not the way nor the course which just and lofty and respectable men feel on the 
great question of peace or war. This constant speculation, this supposition that 
war may come, is half as bad as war itself. It interferes with all the business 
and arrangements of life. It confounds and confuses men in regard to their own 
business plans. What we want is settled peace, and the conviction that peace 
will remain until there is some just and sensible cause for war.” 

On the subject of the Tariff Mr. Webster took up very narrow ground. 
“ Every man expects a ferocious attack upon the whole system. Every man ex- 
pects that since the Government now in power was established by the general 
voice of the Anti-Tariff States, that an attempt will be made to destroy that 
whole policy. How far they will succeed 1 know not. There are circumstances 

encouragement—circumstances of the opposite character. But my question is 
with the people of Massachusetts. What have the -T of Sessuanstte to 
expect from any change?” After arguing at some length for a protective policy, 
Mr. Webster said, “ Let every man, when he is told of the aggrandizement of the 

t capitalists at Lowell, and Dover, and Providence, and elsewhere—let him 
look at the many hundreds of thousands of small capitalists, hammering over 
their own anvils, making hats in their own shops, obtaining by these processes of 
manufacture support and education for their families; and then let him remem- 
ber, that without the duties at the Customs there is not one of these manufac- 
turers that could survive twelve months.” 

Alluding regretfully to the secession’ of the “ Native Americans” from the 

ig party, Mr. Webster expressed a strong coincidence of opinion with them as 
to the desirableness of ex« luding “ foreign” votes. 

He also referred to the subject of Texas, speaking as if it might yet prove not 
too late to resist the consummating of the annexation. “ I can only say for one, 
that if it should fall to my lot to have a vote on such a question, and | vote for 
the admission into this Union of any State with a constitution which prohibits 
even the Legislature from ever setting the bondman free, I shall never show my 
head again, depend upon it, in Faneuil Hall.” 

{Throughout the whole of this speech Mr. Webster was greatly cheered. ] 

Canapa.—The accounts from Montreal, which come down to the 13th 
November, represent Lord Metcalfe’s health as decidedly improved. 

The Fire Relief Committee of Quebec publish accounts periodically ; 
and from a recent one it appears that their gross receipts had been 64,5741. ; 
their gross payments, 30,371. A sub-committee was appointed to ascer- 
tain whether any abuses had crept into the distribution of the money; but 
meanwhile the Committee thought proper to make a peremptory contra- 








“ That the assertion contained in an article in the J/lustrated London News of 
the 4th instant, that twelve thousand pounds had been expended by this Com- 
mittee in improving one street in Quebec is utterly without foundation; and that 
no part of the funds at the disposal of this Committee has been appropriated to 
any such purpose.” 

The first snow on the mountains near Quebec was seen on the morning 
of the 9th November. 





Miscellaneous. 

Cabinet Councils were held at the Foreign Office on Tuesday and 
Thursday. The former sat for three hours and a half; the latter two 
and a half. 

We have already mentioned the report respecting the meeting of Parlia- 
ment and the Ministerial measure to be then proposed: the announcement 
was opened by the 7imes, on Thursday, in the following form— 

“The decision of the Cabinct is no longer a secret. Parliament, it is confi- 
dently reported, is to be summoned for the first week in January; and the Royal 
Speec h will, it is added, recommend an immediate consideration of the Corn-laws, 
wreparatory to their total repeal. Sir Robert Peel in one House, and the Duke of 
We lington in the other, will, we are told, be prepared to give immediate effect to 
the recommendation thus conveyed. * * * It is understood that until Par- 
liament meets nothing is to be done. For the Legislature will be reserved the 
responsibility and the glory of opening the ports. We presume that none will 
quarrel with this brief appearance of delay, now that the resolution of the Cabinet 
is known. The moral certainty of an eariy opening will be equivalent in its o 
tion to an immediate Order in Council. It is enough for the merchant and the 
capitalist to know that by the end of Jaduary at the latest, the produce of all 
countries will enter the British market on an absolute equality with our own, ex- 
cepting only those disadvantages which Nature itself has made, and which man 
cannot entirely remove. 2 - x . 

“It is said that the decision has been made with that unanimity which perhaps 
the compulsion of circumstances alone can inspire. The reported exceptions are 
both insignificant and doubtful, and not of a sort to interfere with the construe- 
tion of the Cabinet. There is, of course, one man who had it in his power to 
offer an enormous impediment and create a frightful collision; but experience 
coming to the aid of his own intuitive sagacity, has, we are told, tanght him to 
retire from an eventually fruitless opposition, and to husband his strength for 
more attainable objects. Fortunately for the present peace, if not for the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the nation, he has long exemplitied that which the chief writer 
on the British Constitution has declared to be the most decisive and triumphant 
test of its soundness—viz. the absolute impotence of military greatness against 
the constitutional movements of the popular will. It is scarcely fair to imagine 
a contingency from which the possible author has himself most judiciously re- 
coiled; but we feel very sure that the Upper House will be only too thankful to 
be spared an unequal and perhaps a disastrous conflict with the Ministers of the 
Crown and the Representatives of the People. It is evident that this is the only 
quarter from which the Premier's position has been seriously threatened.” 

The journalist went on to support the whole project with arguments all 
the more forcible and useful for not wearing the character of advocacy, but 
being rather in the tone of a patronizing, almost bantering, though ap- 
proving bystander. Next day the same valuable support was continued. 
For example— 

“ Now that the Corn-laws are indeed given up, nothing remains but that the 
deed be done with all possible unanimity and grace. For the sake of peace and 
good example, it is well that all the actors in the drama of Prote« tion should 
assemble on the stage and assist at the closing scene. Let nothing mar the 
farewell to the past and the inauguration of our future career. It is true that 
brief timeis given us to prepare for these pious solemnities. But one short month 
is allowed to get over the prejudices of an age. Such, however, it must be re- 
membered, is the usual proportion between reconciliations and the feuds which 
they heal. So intractable are hostility and error, that they never will abate so 
long as there is leisure to be obstinate. Some sudden calamity or joy, or ot 
mighty persuasion, is necessary to efface the long accumulation of grievances, and 
hurry man at once into friendship and forgiveness. As fur as the process itself is 
concerned, therefore, we will not complain that the Premier has timed the nation 
rather closely. Had the agriculturist still a voice in the matter, he would pos- 
sibly ask a thousand years to forget his resentments and learn to be generous, 
Five weeks are sufficient to discover the wisdom of that which must be done, and 
the invalidity of arguments which will never again receive the smullest attention,” 

“It devolves then upon all those who possess the ear of this class, to persuade 
them into a cheerful resignation, if not an unreserved consent. ‘There is nothing 
whatever in the intrinsic merits of the cause to justify holding out with a desperate 
and vexatious enthusiasm. It is no sacred or constitutional principle that is at 
stake. Neither the Bible, nor Magna Charta, nor the Bill of Rights, nor the Act 
of Settlement, nor the Coronation Oath, prescribe the sliding scale. It is not only 
a human, but also a modern invention. * © Jt would be most absurd and 
mischievous to raise the provinces, and stir up the dying embers of the quarrel, a 
moment after the final decision of the Legislature had been put beyond all possi 
bility of doubt. Agitation is ouly respectable when it is either for a principle or 
for a purpose. Under existing circumstances, an agitation for the Corn-laws 
would possess neither of these claims to respect. 1t would neither be romantic 
nor discreet, nor anything else, in fact, but a very prosaic and low-minded piece of 
stupidity, which could have no other effect than to constitute the agriculturist the 
everlasting Peter Peebles of a forgotten pecuniary squabble.’ 

The Standard, on Thursday evening, echoed by the Ji rald next morn- 
ing, professed to meet this report with incredulity. The fact could not 
possibly be known, it was said, without the violation of the oath taken by 
Ministers, as Privy Councillors; but without an equal violation it could not 
be contradicted. The Morning Chronicle shows that this is nonsense: the 
oath of Ministers has not deterred them, at any time, from letting their 
general policy be known; nor has it ever prevented a simple contradiction 
of false assertions. ‘The agriculturist Post received the statement with 
blank disbelief. The Globe sneered at it. 

The leading Whig journal, the Chronicle, promises support to the Minis- 
ter, more handsome in the substance than in the manner, which is neither 
gracious nor ungrudging— 

“ If the Ministry are still to be ranked among the upholders of monopoly, we 
must do our best to beat them; and we shall beat them. If the news be true, 
and they undertake the cause of Free Trade, they will want all our aid, and that 
aid we must give them, as cordially as we would give it to the best and earliest 
of our friends. Even with Ministers on our side, and with all the influence of the 
Duke and Sir Robert Peel, we shall have a fierce struggle to go through, Nothin 
but the most unequivocal expression of the most determined popular will can | 
the majority of the House of Lords. In order to overcome that resistance, We 
must throw aside every consideration of party, and avail ourselves of every aid 
offered to us for the great end of insuring subsistence and — to the 
eople, freedom to trade, stability to agricultural industry, and reliet to the great 
= of the people from the most insolent injustice by which any aristocracy, im 
the present day, has ventured to promote its selfish interests at the expense of the 
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community. If Sir Robert Peel will give us the aid of his Ministerial influence, 
and lead us on to combat in our own cause, we shall be rejoiced to fight under his 
guidance and name. We shall leave to a future day to vindicate the just claims 
of those to whom the victory of Free Trade is really due.” 


Mr. Cayley has addressed a long letter in reply to Lord John Russell's 
on the Corn-laws. ‘The Member for North Yorkshire carries on the con- 
troversy with “ dear Lord John” in a candid and friendly style; though 
his arguments appear to us to be as little conclusive as novel. 

He contends that the Corn-laws are founded on public principle, and are bene- 
ficial to the many as well as to the few. The immediate opening of the ports, he 
maintains, would aggravate the ill effects of the deficiency. “ Either we could 
have obtained an immediate supply, or we could not. If we could not, it would 
have been mischievous to have opened the ports, since the expectation of a large 
additional supply would have so lowered the price of corn, and have led to such 
an increased consumption, as might have trenched injuriously on the means of 
supply before the next harvest. If we could have obtained an immediate supply, 
an equally mischievous result might have followed: it would have equally led to 
an immediate increase of consumption, and might equally have trenched on the 
ultimate means of supply; since it is notorious that, with perhaps the exception 
of Canada and the United States, and possibly Spain and Italy, there is as great 
a deficiency of wheat in the rest of the world as in England, if not a greater defi- 
ciency. And this does not appear to be a casual occurrence.” Mr. Cayley cites, 
from Lowe's State of Agriculture, instances in which scarcity in England was 
accompanied by general scarcity in Europe—in the years 1708, 1709, 1764, 1773, 
1794, 1798, 1799, 1811, 1816, &c. “ Instances also have doubtless occurred 

more partial scarcities—instances, perhaps, like those when Prussia could 
supply our wants; but when we took off the duty on importation, the King of 
Prussia put it on at his side of the water, this filling his exchequer at the expense 
of ours, without the suspension of the duty being of the slightest benefit to the 
English consumer. When, however, the dearth is general, we cannot be surprised 
that other countries and their rulers should prevent the exportation of corn to 
their neighbours at a time when famine stares them in the face at home.” 
Russia, France, and Naples have done so on various occasions. That consi- 
deration it was, srcbabi, that induced Mr. Huskisson’s celebrated con- 
clusion that this country should mainly depend on a home supply. “ In 
arguing, therefore, for an immediate suspension of the import-duties, you 
appear to involve yourself in a contradiction; for you very justly observe, 
in another place, that ‘the effect of a bad harvest is, in the first place, to diminish 
the supply in the market, and to raise the price. Hence diminished consumption 
and the privation of incipient scarcity, by which the whole stock is more equally 
distributed over the year, and the ultimate pressure is greatly mitigated. But an 
immediate suspension of the import-duties would produce, in all probability, an 
immediate letting out of bond 1,000,000 quarters of wheat, besides, before winter 
causing another million of quarters to be poured into the market, and thus, pos- 
sibly, at once exhaust the foreign supply, to the great aggravation, if there be a 
scarcity, (and if there prove to be no scarcity, then there is still less necessity 
for the measure,) of the deficiency before next harvest.” The present Corn-law 
some the great desideratum, steadiness of price. ‘“ Take any six weeks since 

est, when the reported scarcity (if no obstructive principle had been at work) 
would probably have produced a variation in prices from week to week of 5s. or 
10s. per quarter, as reports vacillated of the prospects of supply; and what do 
you see? Scarcely a variation of 2d. a bushel; but, instead of it, a steady pro- 
gression in price approximating very gradually to that point where the duty vir- 
tually ceases and free importation begins—that point near which popular clamour 
is so easily excited, but at which the duty vanishes, to the instant relief of the con- 
sumer, and to the mortification of those who would profit by the clamour.” Even the 
more stringent law of 1828, in spite of adverse forebodings, admitted sufficient supplies 
in the scarce years of 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831. “ Rumour with her busy tongue, 
panic with its prostrate imbecility, were as rife then as now. And what was the 
result? In no four years in any period of English history, before or since, had we 
such large importations.” Mr. Cayley commiserates the Irish potato-eaters; but 
spen ports would not give them money to buy corn. As to England, he insists 

t there is not the scarcity asserted: although the yield of wheat is deficient, 
there has been a greater breadth of land sown, and no corn has “ sprouted,” as it did 
in times of real scarcity; care, when taken, has succeeded in arresting the potato 
disease; and the deficiency of potatoes will in a great measure be compensated 
by the unusual abundance of oats, barley, and beans. Wages in Mr. Cayley’s dis- 
trict are not lower, but are 2s. 6d. a day—what they have been ever since he has 
known it: he hopes that they will never be lowered by repeal of the Corn-laws. 
“ What the English farmer wants is not scarcity or dearness. Scarcity is a curse 
to man and beast—plenty a blessing to both. But he wants that degree of 
price which, under our most artificial state, with debts, taxes, embarrassments, and 
entanglements innumerable and almost out of count, will enable him to compete 
with those who have no such burdens to bear, or incomparably fewer.” The 
letter concludes with these words—“ My reply to your more general observa- 
tions on the Corn-laws I reserve, as I said before, (providing the physical strength 
be left me) to a second letter. More! do the farmers want, do you ask? May I 
answer you? Yes! They now, not ne, want, as I do, to see Lord John 
Russell in his old place as leader of the House of Commons; for then they would 
feel that they might safely repose under the protection and consistency of her 
Majesty’s—Opposition.” 


The National de [Ouest announces that the Consuls of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Holland, residing at Nantes, have been consulted by their 
respective Governments concerning the state of provisions in the West of 
France, in order to ascertain how far a supply could be obtained in that 
quarter. 


Reports are revived of extensive changes in the Royal Household, with 
the sanction of the Earl of Liverpool and Earl Delawarr—Lord Steward 
and Lord Chamberlain. The duties of their offices, in respect of business 
details, will be concentrated in the person of Colonel Bowles, the Master 
of the Household. The office of General Inspector of Palaces is not filled 
up, but an Inspector for Windsor Castle has been appointed; and another 
will be appointed for Buckingham Palace. 

According tothe Standard, one thousand recruits are immediately to be 
raised to complete the strength of the Royal Artillery Regiment; the 
bounty being raised from 5/. 15s. 6d. to 91. 5s. 6d. per man. 

In the columns of the Times, Lord Dundonald has published some “ brief 
observations ” on the preparations for the maritime defence of the country. 
He hints at some destructive agent which he possesses, and which, to judge 
by his comparison, would be as novel as gunpowder on its first introduction. 

“T am desirous of showing that the use of steam-ships of war, though at pre- 
sent available by rival nations, need not necessarily diminish the security of our 
commerce; that still less need it necessarily endanger our national existence, — 
which appears to be apprehended by those who allege the necessity of devoting 
millions of money to the defence of our coasts. 

“T contend that there is nothing in the expected new system of naval warfare, 
through the employment of steam-vessels, that can justify such expensive and de- 
rogatory precautions, because there are  onely new (and yet pe) means of 
—" which no devices hitherto used in maritime warfare could resist or 

.. * * * Factitious ports on the margin of the Channel cannot be bet- 











ter protected than those which exist; respecting which I pledge any professional 
credit I may possess, that whatever hostile force might therein be assembled could 
be destroyed within the first twenty-four hours favourable for effective operations 
in defiance of forts and batteries, mounted with the most powerfal ordnance now 
in use. It is, therefore, greatly to be desired that those in power should 
pause before proceeding further in such a course. It behoves them to consider in 
all its bearings, and in all its consequences, the contemplated system of stationary 
maritime defence; subject, as that ssstem may become, to the overwhelming jn. 
fluence of the secret plan which I placed in their hands, similar to that which F 
presented in 1812 to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent; who (as stated last 
year in my memorial to the House of Lords) referred its consideration confiden- 
tially to Lord Keith, Lord Exmouth, and the two Congreves, professional and scien. 
tific men; by whom it was pronounced to be infallible, under the circumstances 
detailed in my explanatory statement. Thirty-three years is a long time to re 
tain an important secret; especially as I could have used it with effect in defence 
of my character when cruelly assailed, (as I have shown at length in a represen- 
tation to the Government,) and could have practically employed it on variongs 
occasions to my private advantage. I have now, however, determined to solicit 
its well-merited consideration, in the hope, privately, if possible, to prove the com- 
pene inexpedience of an expenditure of some 12,000,0001. or 20,000,0002. ster- 
ing for the construction of forts and harbours, instead of applying ample funds 
ut once to remodel and renovate the Navy—professionally known to be susceptible 
of immense improvement—including the removal from its swollen bulk of much 
that is cumbrous and prejudicial.” In conclusion, Lord Dundonald intimates 
that he may think it expedient, if he can obtain attention in no other way, to 
divulge his secret. ; 


The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has been detained, with his ship 
the Ingermanland, in Plymouth Sound, by contrary winds. 

Lord John Russell and his family have been residing in the house of 
Mr. Andrew Rutherfurd, at Edinburgh; given up for their use by that 
gentleman. Lord John came to England specially to attend the funeral of 
Lady Holland. 

An alarming accident happened to Miss Peel, daughter of Mr. William 
Yates Peel of Bagginton, and niece to the Premier, on ‘Tuesday afternoon. 
Her brother Henry was driving her in a pony phaeton; the horses ran 
away; and both were thrown out on the soft sward of an embankment. 
The young lady was but slightly bruised; her brother was quite unhurt. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. Burge, Queen's counsel, for- 
merly Attorney-General for Jamaica, to the District Conimissionership of 
Bankruptcy vacant by the death of Mr. Boteler. 

Ibrahim Pacha, eldest son of Mehemet Ali, arrived at Toulon on the 
26th November. He was to proceed in three days to Marseilles; and 
thence, for the winter, it is said, to Vernet des Bains. 

The Journal des Débats states that the Abbess who lately escaped from 
Poland, after suffering persecution with the nuns under her charge, at the 
hands of a renegade Bishop, has arrived in Rome, and is the object of uni- 
versal sympathy. In many convents of Rome, the nuns add to their ordinary 
prayers the objurgation—* A furore Nicolai libera nos, Domine!” The 
Journal calls upon the Emperor to free his character from the imputation 
of conniving at the persecution exercised on the Roman Catholics of Poland 
by partisans of the Greek Church. 

The Hobart Town Observer relates an anecdote highly creditable to Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land— 

“A person of the name of Boyd, for many years in the Police department, 
became unfit for service. He was recommended to Lord Stanley for a pension of 
751. per annum; and the recent despatches, among other things great and small, 
brought to him the sad tidings that his Lordship had not been pleased to comply 
with the recommendation in his favour. Suffering under the double affliction ot 
blindness and paralysis, he wrote to his Excellency, informing him of the destitu- 
tion in which the decision of the Secretary of State placed him, and praying that 
the application in his behalf should be urged anew. The reply to this communi- 
cation was in compliance with its request: and further, an intimation that, for the 

resent, he should draw a pension of twenty pounds quarterly from his Excel- 
ency’s private purse. Such generous acts are not singular on the part of Sir 
Eardley Wilmot; and the above will be read with satisfaction by all but himself, 
for he is as unostentatious as he is liberal in his beneficence.” 


A London engineer, who visited Taunton last week, publicly offered 3004. for 
the services of a surveyor, acquainted with the locality, for ten days. 
An experimental iron carriage is now running on one of the Belgian lines; and 
it is believed that eventually it will be found better and cheaper than wood. 
Punch has, of course, some allusion to the great topics of the day—the Whig 
and Conservative adhesions to Corn-law Repeal. In the cut belonging to the 
series of “ ere ” is the parody of a picture (by Collins, if we remember 
rightly) called “ Coming events cast their shadows before”: Cobden, with “ free” 
corn on his head, is the traveller whose approach is indicated by the shadow on 
the path; and Peel is the urchin slowly opening the five-barred gate of “ mono- 
oly,” to let the forage pass. In another cut, Cobden is going right ahead, at a 
ioe trot, on the good hackney “ Free Trade”; and John Russell, touching his 
cap, is the little vagabond street-lounger that runs after the gentleman, haud 
passibus equis, crying, “ May I hold your horse, Sir? "—a kind of “ fixed duty” 
which the Manchester man betrays no sort of disposition to intrust to the suspi- 
cious-looking little fellow. 
Our facetious contemporary also gives to the world a good “ eclogue,” entitled 
“ Advice Gratis.” 
Paddy—What’s to be done at all, Misther Commissioner? 
Here’s a lot of praytees wouldn't plaze the pigs, Sir; 
Earlies and Jumpers, cups and common taters, 
Gone to the divil. 
Commissioner—Dig wp your tubers ; store them in a dry place : 
Plenty of straw put underneath each layer ; 
Grind them to pulp, or, if you like it better, 
Toast on a griddle. 
Paddy—Murather alive ! but where’s the straw to come from ? 
Mill for to grind, or griddle for to toast ’em ? 
Divil the place I’ve got to keep myself dry, 
Much less my praties. 
Dr. Buckland—Ignorant peasant, don’t mind Kane or Playfair : 
Starch is only gluten, therefore innutritious ; 
Steam your potatoes, and you'll find the fungus 
Equal to mushrooms. 
Mr. Tilley—Cnioride of lime is better, if you've got it ; 
Twopence a pound is all that it will cost you. 
One pound of chloride, properly employed, saves 
Two of potatoes. 
Ali together—But whate’er you do, Pat, keep your mind quite easy. 
Science is at work examining the fungus ; 
Though for the present, we confess that we know 
Nothing about it. 
[Ereunt Commissioner, Buckland, and Tilley. Paddy with his hands 
in his pockets, looks after them bewildered. 
The Providence Journal says that the Honourable Caleb Cushing is preparing 
for the press a history of the American Embassy to China. 
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A trial will take place in the Court of Exchequer either in the present or the 
early part of the ensuing term, which will excite some interest in the literary 
world. It is an action brought by Trinity College, Cambridge, against the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, for their possession of a manuscript alleged to have 
been stolen from the library of the former. The manuscript has been interme- 
diately in the possession of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S.; whose suspension from 
the privileges of the library of the Museum has recently caused a painful interest 
in literary circles —Daily Papers. 

Another suit by the representatives of the late Marquis of Hertford against 


isse has come to a hearing before the Tribunal de Premiére Instance at Paris; | 
the object of which was to recover 121,950 franes in inscriptions and coupons, | 


which it was affirmed by the claimants were surreptitiously obtained possession 
of by the defendant, but which he averred were freely and voluntarily = to him 
by the Marquis. The circumstances of this litigation have already been so fully 
before the public, that we deem it unnecessary to give the details of the pleadings 
on this new trial. The Court took time to consider its judgment, which it deli- 
vered yesterday. The President, after reciting the whole of the prior proceed- 
ings, concluded—That as possession was prima fucie evidence of right; that as 
Suisse justified his possession by alleging a manual gift, which bore with it no 
improbability, considering on one part the large fortune of the donor, his habitual 
generosity, and the freedom with which he was known to give away securities 
payable to bearer; and, on the other hand, the nature of the services rendered by 
the donee to the donor during the long period of twenty years; that robbery and 
wrongful appropriation must be proved by 





sitive or at least presumptive | 


evidence, of which in this case there was none; and upon these considerations the | 


Tribunal dismissed the suit of the claimants, with costs—CGalignani’s Mes- 


The Jewish Synagogue at Avignon was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
24th November. The conflagration originated accidentally in a cellar occupied by 
a vender of provisions: it lasted until the next day at noon, and the walls alone 
were left standing. The material loss was estimated at 55,000 francs; namely, 
34,000 francs for the building and wainscoting, and 21,000 franes for the curtain 
of the ark, (made of silk, gold, and silver,) the ark itself, the chandeliers or lus- 
tres, and the sacred books, some of which were very old. This last loss was more 
seriously felt by the Israelite community than all the rest. The collection of the 
Sepherem, or Books of the Law, was composed of forty-two parchment rolls, and 
considered one of the richest in the world. The temple, one of the finest in 
France, had been rebuilt and enlarged thirty years before the Revolution of 1789. 

Speaking of the Cwsarian operation, the Manchester Guardian says—* This 
very difficult and hazardous operation was successfully performed in Salford, on 
the morning of Thursday week, by Dr. Radford and Mr. Goodman, surgeon; and 
we understand that so far, at the end of nearly a fortnight, both mother and child 
are not only alive, but doing well. It is stated that there is but one other clear 


and well-authenticated case of this operation being successfully performed in Eng- | 


land; namely, by Mr. Knowles, surgeon, of Birmingham.” 

We understand that Mr. Waghorn is now actively engaged in preparing for six 
trials of the Trieste route as regards time against that by Marseilles; and that a 
meeting of the London, East India, and China Association, will shortly take place, 
in order that the merchants of the City may choose the six months in summer 
and winter to practically settle all doubts on the subject of the present superiority 
of the Trieste route —TZimes. 


The annual performances of the Messiah by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
begin on Friday next. Mrs. Sunderland, a singer of some provincial repu- 
tation, is then to make her first appearance in London. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Instead of greater certainty, the utmost possible doubt is cast upon the 
actual state of the Corn-law question in the Cabinet. We shall lay the 
supplemental evidence before the reader. Last night, the Standard put 
forth the following counter-statement, very conspicuously — 

“ ATROCIOUS FABRICATION BY THE TIMES. 

“ We are now, we rejoice to say, in a condition to give the most positive and 
direct contradiction to the statement of a proposed repeal of the Corn-laws, which 
appeared in yesterday's Zimes. The statement, it may be remembered, em- 
braced three propositions— 

“ First, that Parliament is to meet in the first week in January. 

“ Second, that Ministers have resolved upon a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

“ Third, that the projected repeal is to be announced in the opening Speech. 

“ EVERY ONE OF THESE THREE PROPOSITIONS IS FALSE. 

“ Parliament WILL NOT MEET IN THE FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY, or much, 
if at all, before the usual time of meeting. 

“ Tue CABINET HAS COME TO NO DECISION WHATEVER UPON THE SUB- 
JECT OF THE CORN-LAWS. 

“ Tt must be unnecessary to add, in the third place, that a resolution not formed 
can hardly have a place provided in the Queen's Speech. * * * Upon what 
we have written above, we stake the character of this journal.” 

This morning, the Herald quotes and adopts the foregoing statement, 
with a confirmatory assertion of its own— 

“Like our evening contemporary, we pledge the character of the journal in 
which we write, that on this 6th day of December 1845, it was not, and never had 
been, intended to summon Parliament for the first week of January, and that upon 
this same 6th of December no resolution whatever upon the subject of the Corn- 
laws has been adopted by the Cabinet. It must be seen in a very few weeks 
which is the liar, the Herald or the Times.” The Herald apologizes for delaying 
this contradiction: “We could not, however, in such a case venture to act upoa 
less than the most absolute certainty; and though we have that absolute certainty 
now, we had it not yesterday morning.” 

It will be observed that this contradiction is conceived in a tone of special- 
pleading: the statement of the 7imes, if correct in the main, though not in 
each detail, might be contradicted in the terms used by the Standard and 
Herald, after a fashion that seems to disguise the want of specific distinct- 
ness, in vehemence. The Times, however, referring to the Standard—tor 
of course the Herald had not yet reached Printing-house Square—sticks 
to its original statement. To understand what follows, it must be under- 





stood that Punch has dubbed the Standard the “ Mrs. Harris” of the press, | 4 L 
| notice a remark made by some, that, let Sir Robert Peel do what he might, 


and that the 7imes has nicknamed the Herald the “ Mrs. Gamp.” 
“ Tt was announced yesterday by our early friend Mrs. Gamp, on the authority 


of her evening ally Mrs. Harris, that any contradiction of our intimation as to | 


the intended repeal of the Corn-laws could only be obtained by the violation of 
his oath on the part of a Cabinet Minister. This violation seems to have been the 
work of four-and-twenty hours, if we are to believe Mrs. Harris; for the old 
woman herself achieved yesterday evening the following extraordinary announce- 
ment.” [Here is quoted the Standard’s counter-statement. } 

“ Does the beldame mean that she too has succeeded in suborning a member of 
the Government? If rue Twrys, so aptly described by Mr. Bright at the Bath 
meeting, could not contradict us till they had persuaded a Minister to commit 
Perjury, we must either infer that this immoral — has been achieved by the 
evil influence of Gemini, or that they have been made the dupes of some wag, who 
delights in practising on their anile credulity. . - . 


| difficulties: 


“We have a very few words to say in reply to the contradiction that has been 
given to our statement; and these words are simply a reiteration of those that 
were used in our paper of Thursday. We adhere to our original announcement, 
that Parliament will meet early in January, and that a repeal ef the Corn-laws 
will be proposed in one House by Sir Robert Peel, in the other by the Duke of 
Wellington. The result, of course, can only show who is right and who is wrong 
on the present occasion; but we would remind the public that this is not the first 
time of an authentic announcement in the Times being vehemently and errone- 
ously contradicted by some of its contemporaries. The determination of the pre- 
sent Premier and the Duke of Wellington to carry Catholic Emancipation was an- 
nounced as this intelligence respecting the Corn-laws is now announced, and was 
in the same way, in language pe as grossly scurrilous as that of THE TWINS 
now, declared to be a fabrication. The appointment of Sir H. Hardinge to India, 
the secession of Mr. Gladstone from the present Government, were facts announced 
by the Times, verified by events, and blunderingly or wilfully denied by the 
would-be organs of the Government. 

“We are prepared to stand by our announcement; and we do not anticipate 
that it will be falsified by any change in the resolution that has been come to by 
the heads of the Government. They will not be overawed, we suspect, by the 
threat that what might have been their own Standard may be seen fluttering 
in the ranks of their enemies.” 

The Chronicle accepts the contradiction as undoubted—as readily as if 
it were welcome; and fires away once more at the Conservative Minister. 

The Post displays a reverse process: it finds its incredulity begin to ooze 
from it, and is lost in perplexed hesitation betwixt belief and disbelief. “Until 
there be some authorized contradiction, from the Government,” * the opinion 
must needs prevail, to a very considerable extent, that such a measure is really 
contemplated and resolved upon by her Majesty's Ministers”; and although 
the ust “ really cannot believe” that Government “could be guilty of so 
needless and so disgraceful an act of perfidy and inconsistency,” on the 
other hand “it seems hardly credible that the 7'ies should be guilty of the 
fraud and the folly of inventing and publishing so serious a falsehood.” 
After all this is written, the journalist discovers the contradiction in the 
Standard, which is quoted without an expression of faith in it. Then 
again the original statement is spoken of doubtfully, as “true or false.” 
But there is balm in Gilead—in Essex: « meeting is to be held at Chelms- 
ford, next week, to petition Government “ not to accede to the unjust aud 
mischievous demand of the Anti-Corn-!aw League.” 

On the present showing, we are fain to believe the 7imes, not only be 
cause it is the better and pleasanter faith of the two, but because the 
reasons adduced in support of its probable authenticity are not to be dis- 
regarded. Meanwhile, the reversal of the strong hopes created would be 
disastrous and lamentable. It is true that the hopes are not untainted by 
fears. Timid agriculturists will be in trepidation: but their uneasiness can 
scarcely be increased beyond what it has been any time these two or three 
months, not to say two or three years or more; and it can only be finally 
set at rest by total removal of the point in dispute. It is true that the Funds 
have shown some “ depression” in the City: but the obvious reasons for that 
are not incompatible with very hopeful prospects and feelings. Foremost, 
there is the Railway gambling and its reaction—an influence quite 
independent of the present question. Moreover, all “ Ministerial crises” 
affect the money-market unfavourably, through the mere dread of 
change entertained by all capitalist that rule is invariable. 
Then the jirst effect of the repeal on the money-market must be try- 
ing if not embarrassing: the earlier importaiions of corn, like all pre- 
vious unprepared importations, must be met by an exportation of bullion. 
The scarcity of itself would produce that eflect; but the money-folks, who 
are more sensitive to immediate than to remotely prospective influences, 
now begin to know that there will be that inevitable exportation—they 
grasp their money a little harder, and the Funds are consequently “ de- 
pressed.” Even those who most desire the repeal, but take all its conse- 
quences into view, do not expect the measure to be free from initiatory 
moneyed men of that class put a tighter hold on their purse- 
strings, and watch the hopeful result not without a little palpitation: it is 
the tremor of the patient who sees the knife bared for an operation that 
is to save his life. The news, we hope, is “too good” to be false. 


classes: 


Another Cabinet Council was held yesterday afternoon. 
and three quarters. 

The Standard states that the Queen will hold a Privy Council, at Wind- 
sor Castle, on Thursday or Friday next week; when a proclamation will 


be agreed upon, appointing a day for the meeting of Parliament for the 





Tt sat an hour 


despatch of business. 

Several reports are current as to differences in the Cabinet, probable re- 
signations, and so forth. We do not think them worth repeating. 

The effect of the announcement by the 7imes at the Corn-Exchange, 
yesterday, was immense surprise, not so much displeasure as might have 
been expected, and an instant dowaward tendency in the price of grain. 


Meetings to demand the opening of the ports have been held in the City 
Ward of Farringdon Without, at Bath, Bristol, Preston, and Warrington. 
The great announcement was received with general satisfaction. The 
temper of the London meeting cannot be better indicated than by de- 


| scribing a formal part of the proceedings. 


Mr. C. Wood moved this resolution—* That Sir Robert Peel, by not advising 
her Majesty immediately to assemble Parliament to consider the necessity of re- 
vealing the Corn-laws, had been guilty of a neglect of duty, and had rendered 
Fimself responsible to the country for the present deficiency in corn.” Mr. Richard 
Taylor moved this other resolution as an amendment—‘ That this meeting ex- 
sresses its satisfaction with Sir Robert Peel's course in reference to free trade; and 
ees that, since he has admitted the scarcity of food, he would advise her Majesty 
to repeal the Corn-laws, and thus merit the lasting gratitude of the people.” 
‘The original resolution was withdrawn, and the amendment carried unanimously. 

At the Bristol meeting, the Chairman (Earl Ducie) took occasion to 


| the credit of free trade would not be his, but Lord John Russell’s: in the 


name of the League, Lord Ducie gave that proposition a flat denial; if Sir 
Robert Peel opened the ports or repealed the Corn-laws, the act would be 
received as emanating solely from him, the thanks would be solely due to 
him. 

At Bath, however, and again at Bristol, Mr. Cobden, supposing that Sir 
Robert Peel must have made some bargain with his Protectionist coad- 
jutors, protested before hand against the smallest abatement of the thing 
demanded—total repeal of the Corn-laws: not a single shilling or farthing 
of duty should be imposed, without sound reason shown. 


Dr. Shuldham Henry, who has discharged for many years the duty of Com- 
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missioner of the National Board of Education in Ireland, and is, we believe, a 

Member of the Charitable Bequests Board, has received, and accepted, the ap- 
intment as President of the new Ulster College, which is to be established at 
elfast. Dr. Henry is a Presbyterian. 

Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed the Reverend 
John Peel, M.A., to the Deanery of Worcester. 

The latest accounts of the Lord Chancellor represent him as daily gaining 
strength, though not yet able to resume his usual avocations. 

The Paris papers of Thursday mention a serious accident to Lord Cowley, on 
the previous day: while he was descending the steps of the Foreign Office, his 
foot slipped, he fell, and both his shoulders were dislocated. The dislocations 
were promptly reduced; and although the patient suffered much during the night, 
he was doing well on Thursday morning. 

Miss Mary Flaherty has made Lord Brougham residuary legatee; which, says 
the Post, is tantamount to leaving him 20,0000. 


We are informed that the Judges have declared the conviction in the case of 
the Felicidade invalid on two grounds,—first, that it is not piracy for the Brazilians 
to carry on the slave-trade until they have made it to be so by Brazilian municipal 
Jaw; and secondly, that the Felicidade was wrongfully taken, not having any 
slaves on board, and, therefore, that she did not become a British ship, and was 
not accordingly justified in capturing the Echo.—7imes. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds were improving, and during the early part of the week 

rices had advanced; Consols for Money having reached 95, and for Account 953. 

change for the worse was produced on Wednesday, by an extensive sale of 
Exchequer Bills; the Bank-broker being the operator. The gloom thus ocea- 
sioned has been heightened by the startling announcement that appeared yester- 
day in the 7imes, stating that an immediate alteration would take place in the 
Corn-law. ‘This intelligence was at first disbelieved; but before the afternoon it 
was scarcely doubted, and it is now the universally received opinion that some 

reat change of the kind will take place. Of the effect of this change upon the 

foney-market there does not appear to be any difference of opinion: its temporary 
consequence will be so far to inerease the value of money, and limit the Bank 
issues in order to provide for the drain of gold which may be expected to ensue 
when importation of grain commences. The prices of English Stock have given 
way about 4 per cent, and the closing quotations today are the lowest of the 
week, ‘The premiums of Exchequer Bills declined as low as 10s; but as several 
investments lave occurred this afternoon, the quotation has risen to 18s. The 
Foreign Exchanges are all from 4 to 4 per cent lower this afternoon, and every- 
thing seems to indicate the general belief in the approaching change. 

As, however, it is now abundantly. evident that the people of this country 
must before the maturity of the next crop buy largely of some description of food 
or another to supply the wants of nature, the range of the present measure in a 
monetary point of view is not so great as would at first appear: for as without it 
a large importation of grain and consequent drain of gold must have occurred, so 
there is little chance that the expeeted action upon the currency will be much in- 
creased by the admission of foreign grain duty-free into our ports. Nay, the 
change may tend to render the importation of less consequence than it would have 
been under the present system. The operation of the sliding scale, by making 
the period at which foreign corn is admisiable for consumption depend upon the 
fluctuations of the market, tends to concentrate all the operations of the importers 
within a very short period of time; and as the corn thus simultaneously purchased 
abroad must be as quickly paid for, the merchant, to guard against loss from the 
fall of the exchange through the demand for bills to pay for the corn in the coun- 
tries where it has been purchased, remits bullion in payment, and thus lessens the 
stock in the coffers of the Bank, and necessitates the adoption of measures by 
which as money becomes scarcer the rate of interest and that of exchange is raised 
together. ‘Thus the merchant is either enabled to obtain bills as remittances to 
pay for his corn, or bullion is again attracted fo this country from abroad. It 
a be seen that a great portion of the evil here alluded to arises from the 
endeavour of all the merchants concerned in the importation of corn, so to arrange 
the importation of their cargoes as to have them ready for clearance in one of our 
ports when the average shall be at the highest and the duty the lowest, and that 
consequently, the importations, that under a better system would have been 

uietly and gradually made; all occur together, one week's delay in the arrival of 

ie cargo frequently entailing large losses upon the importers. Thus, when the 
average is 73s.the duty is 1s.; butilet,the average fall to 69s. and the duty rises to 
6s.; so that not only does the merchan tlose 4s. in the price, but is mulcted 5s. in 
the duty—in fact losing 9s. by a fall of 4s. It is, therefore, of vast importance to 
clear the cargo when the average is 73s.; and every exertion is made to have the 
corn ready for such clearance. Under a system of free importation, or very low 
fixed duty, all these inconveniences will disappear: the importations of foreign 
grain will be more equalized than at present, and there will not be that tempta- 
tion in the shape of a great saving in duty to hurry the despatch and clearance 
of cargoes. Grain will also become a staple of export from various foreign coun- 
tries to our own; and the anxieties of statists, Bank Directors, and capitalists, 
lest a drain of gold should occur, will be forgotten. 

The variations in the Foreign Funds have been unimportant. 

The amended state of the market for the better class of English Shares still 
continues, and the prices had up to yesterday advanced from 3/. to 5/. upon those 
of last week. With the change in the English Funds they have again given way, 
but close this afternoon at a trifling advance. Some demand has occurred for a 
few of the Scrip Shares, and many of them which had been quite forgotten have 
been saleable at par or a small premium. York Shares have fom as high as 14 
premium; and speculation, or rather business in them, seems to be reviving. The 
only change of importance in the Foreign Shares is an advance of nearly 2/. in 
those of the Constituted Northern Railway of France. There is scarcely any 
symptom of revival in the others. 








SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK, 

The business transacted in the English Funds this morning has been quite 
trifling; the market is, however, a shade firmer than at the close of bnsiness 
yesterday. Exchequer Bills are the same, viz. ls. to 18s. premium. No change 
or business of importance in the Foreign Funds. The Railway Shares are gene- 
rally rather better; and business has occurred in the following varieties, the quo- 
tations in some instances being in advance of those of yesterday. The only 
maierial change in the Foreign Shares is an advance of 1/. in Constituted 
Northern of France; which appears to be the only one extensively affected by the 
advance in Parison,Thursday. Birmingham‘and Gloucester, 124; Eastern Counties, 
204; Great North of England, 205; Great Western, 147; South Western, 74; 
London ‘and York, 4; Manchester and Birmingham, 70; Midland, 140; Ditto, 
New, 18; Dutch-lhenish, 74; Constituted Northern of France, 154 4; Boulogne 
and Amiens, §}. 







3 per Cent Consols ...- - 943 Z Columbian ex Venezuela... 16 3 
Ditto for Account... +++++++ 94; i | Danish 3 per Cents «-.++-++ 85 7 
3 per Cent Reduced.......- 932 3 | Dutch 2} per Cents.....+++ 91 2 
3} per Cents ...... eos O85 8 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......+- 924 33 
Long Annuities - +++10 7-16 9-16 | Mexican 5 per Cents.--+-+- 303 1 
Bank Stock...-+-++- seeeee 202 Ditto Deferred .......++++- 16 17 
Exchequer Bills .-..-- prem. 16 18 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 56 8 
India Stock. .....0+eeeeee — Ditto 4 per Cents 1845....- 56 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....+- 80 2 Russian 5 per Cents .....+- 111 113 
Belgian 4} perCents....++- 95 7 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 27} 28 
G per Cents..-.++6. 957 Ditto 3 Cents 1842...++++++ 37§ 8 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MONEY-MARKET AND THE “ DEPOSITS.” 


Tue English are a commercial people, and a commercial people 
only. Banking and currency are, and have been for the last 
twenty years, their constant themes ; facts and figures their on] 
food. By this time, therefore, they ought to have arrived at 
pretty sound conclusions. But here we are with a payment of 
ten, twenty, or thirty millions, more or less, to provide for in the 
course of four or five weeks, and one half the nation are loudly 
asserting that it is the simplest operation in the world, while the 
other half believe it is to be the cause of a universal crash ! 
There must be grievous delusion somewhere. In what way is it 
to be detected ? 

To undertake a review of the entire arguments on both sides, js 
out of the question. They are at all events overwhelming jn 
mass, if not in logic. So the only plan is to look at the matter 
in an elementary way—just as if nothing had ever been written 
about it—and to see if, independently, we can come to a con- 
clusion. 

We start then with the fact, that within fourteen days after 
the meeting of Parliament a deposit of five or ten per cent, ac- 
cording to their period of registration, is to be paid by all those 
Railway Companies who may intend to apply for bills, into the 
hands of the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
The total amount thus to be paid has been estimated at forty-five 
or fifty millions, supposing all the companies should apply who 
have professed their intention of sodoing. But, although a great 
majority have kept up the appearance of carrying out this in- 
tention by depositing the required plans and specifications with 
the Board of Trade, no one supposes that any large proportion 
will ultimately go forward. Let us assume that, by the with- 
drawal of a majority of these companies, including all those 
most recently formed, the amount really contemplated to be paid 
to the Accountant-General is reduced to fifteen millions, or even 
to ten; and then, proceeding upon this moderate assumption, let 
us inquire how the process is to be completed. 

The companies from whom this payment may be expected will, 
of course, consist of the better class,—those, for instance, which 
came into the field before the mania reached its climax. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the required deposit has already, for 
the most part, been paid up by the shareholders, and lodged by 
the companies with their bankers, or invested in Consols or Ex- 
chequer Bills. Let us say that eight out of the ten millions have 
in this way been paid up by the shareholders, (which, looking at 
the indisposition manifested by most of the companies to publish 
the state of their affairs, seems an unduly favourable estimate,) and 
that consequently they have only to raise two millions upon the 
reserved shares which they still hold, and to draw upon their 
bankers, or sell Stock or Exchequer Bills for the remainder. Now 
this “ drawing ” upon their bankers is a very simple process ; but 
what are the results it will produce? When the bankers received 
the deposits on account of the respective companies, it was not 
with the view of locking up the money in their iron safes and 
taking the profitless responsibility of its custody, but of employ- 
ing it until it was likely to be called for. Of course, therefore, a 
large proportion of the amount thus placed in their hands found 
its way into the discount-market, and contributed to that abundant 
supply which not many months back brought the rate of accom- 
modation down to 1j per cent. This was the natural course 
for them to take, and also the proper one, supposing them to have 
discounted only first-rate paper. Aware, however, that the sums 
thus intentel to them would be called for immediately on 
the meeting of Parliament, they have, we may feel sure, taken 
care to make advances only on commercial bills falling due 
before that period; and as the discharge of these bills now 
takes place each day, instead of letting out the money again in 
discounts, they will hold it in reserve to meet the approach- 
ing demands of the companies by whom it was placed in their 
hands. Thus, a large amount, which for months ioe been appli- 
‘able to commercial purposes, is now withdrawn from the money- 
market day by day, and to an extent which will gradually 
increase as the time approaches when it must pass to the credit 
of the Accountant-General. Under these circumstances, the 
value of money rises: the merchant and trader must have the 
accommodation they require; and this they can only get by 
| bidding such a rate for it as shall induce those who may have 
balances, which owing to the low rate of interest have hitherto 
been permitted to lie idle at their bankers, to bring their funds 
into the discount-market. In this way the deposits held by the 
various bankers are reduced gradually as the pressure increases ; 
and consequently, the reserves of bank-notes which those bankers 
deemed it prudent to hold (generally about one-third of the 
amount) to meet any sudden call for such balances, are brought 
into active use. To the extent, therefore, or nearly so, by which 
the circulation is at present reduced by the locking up of bank- 
notes on the part of the bankers to meet the coming demand from 
their railway depositors, it is increased by the amount of the 
reserves held by them while their ordinary deposits were large, 
being thrown into the market. When, however, the pressure 
has reached that point at which these reserves have found their 
way into circulation as far as they are likely to do so, there are 
then no means whatever of raising money except by sales of 
goods to foreigners, and thus bringing in gold. People talk 
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about the aggregate pany of the country amounting to six 
thousand millions; but all this pro 
want money. If ten millions of the circulating medium are re- 
quired to be paid to the Accountant-General in Chancery at 
a certain period, this ten millions must be withdrawn from 
its present uses ; and if there are not more than three, 
four, or five millions of the same circulating medium at 
resent lying idle in the strong rooms of the banks, and which 
could be made available towards filling up the gap caused 
by the absorption of the ten millions, by what means are 
the commercial world to get the remainder? They have their 
engagements coming due, and these engagements must be met 
not in property but in money. It will be said, they must sell 
their property, and so raise the money. But a sale of property 
under such circumstances will not “ raise” money. The man who 
buys the property, having, it must be remembered, now no balance 
lying idle at his banker’s, must sell something himself to enable 
him to make the purchase ;_ and the man who buys what hv sells 
must also in his turn become a seller; and so on in one endless 
round, till we find that no money has been “ raised ” after all. 
If, therefore, the present circulation of the country is required to 
enable our present current payments to be carried on, and we ab- 
stract ten millions from that circulation, and the effect of this 
abstraction is to draw but five millions from other quarters to 
supply its place, payments to the extent of the balance must re- 
main unsatistied ; or, if we are to rely on the “ property of the 
country” to enable us to make them, they must be made by 
barter, or by sales to foreigners, such sales bringing in gold,— 
or, in other words, that which we talk so freely about “ raising,” 
namely, money! 

Now the question is, what in reality will be the amount of 


circulation withdrawn ; and what is the amount of reserves of 


bank-notes held by the banks and available to supply its place ? 
The extent of the coming pressure, or panic—for panic there will 
be—must of course depend entirely upon this. Under any cir- 
cumstances, however, it is quite certain that a great rise in the 
value of money must take place where much is to be withdrawn ; 
and that this rise must cripple those who have entered into under- 
takings requiring large capital, and who have made their cal- 
culations of getting this capital at somewhere about 2 per cent. 
Even supposing that no more money will be paid into the 


Chancery Court than could be supplied to the market by banking | 
deposits now dormant, it must be borne in mind that the very | 


reason why these deposits are dormant is the fact that the present 
rate of interest is not high enough to tempt their owners to em- 
ploy them, and that they would not come forth to their fullest ex- 
tent until the rate reached a point to present temptation too strong 
to be resisted. 

There can be no doubt, also, that it will only be the excessive 


pressure for money that will reduce the amount actually paid to | 


the Accountant-General within anything like the limits we nave 
assumed. Attempts will be made by each company that possesses 


any character whatever, to raise the required sum to enable it to | 


go forward ; and it will only be from the total failure of all their 
efforts that their retirement will take place. The effect of these 
desperate efforts—the pressure on the shareholders—the applica- 
tions from other quarters for temporary assistance, at a time 
when “temporary assistance” is sought by all—must inevitably 
produce a state of turmoil and disorder, to which the sudden 
occurrence of one or two startling failures would give an impetus 
productive of all the consequences of headlong terror. 

But it is said that although the payments in question have to 
be made to the Accountant-General, they will not cause a with- 
drawal of their amount from circulation, since, although the 
bankers by whom the deposits are now held will have to part 
with them, and will thus be prevented to that extent from affording 
accommodation tothe commercial world, they will go to increase the 
deposits in the Bank of England, (to which establishment they will 
be paid in, to the credit of the Accountant in Chancery.) and 
that the Bank of England will thus be enabled to increase its dis- 
counts just to the extent to which other banks have been obliged 
to make a reduction. But this would argue a degree of improvi- 
dence on the part of the Bank not very likely to be exhibited. It 
will be out of the question for that establishment to form any 
opinion when these deposits may be called for. According to the 
Standing Orders, the companies on whose behalf they may have 
been made will have the right to require their investment in 
Stock or Exchequer Bills ; and it is to be remembered, moreover, 
that the deposit of each company will be set free so soon as they 
get through Parliament. ? 

With the uncertainty on the one hand as to whew these 
amounts may be called for, and the certainty on the other that 
sooner or later they must be called for, and be withdrawn from 
the discount-market to pay labourers and to meet the turning 
exchanges consequent on increased national expenditure, (which, 
for some years at all events, must be an unproductive expenditure, 
and must withdraw us from other manufactures and such as 
would be exportable,) it would be suicidal for the Bank to lose 
their hold upon them to any extent. It is asserted, and on careful 
authority, that the calls made from the Ist October to the 30th 
November upon the shares of lines now in progress amount to 
3,000,000/., and that of this not one-half has yet been paid ; while 
from the Ist December to the Ist January at least 1,300,000/. 
more will fall due; making then due 2,800,000/. And when to 
these calls are added subsequent ones, what will then be the state 


of the money-market ? and what would be thought of the Bank , 


rty is of no use to those who | 


| of England, if, while at this moment it is asserted that the with- 
drawal of ten millions might produce a financial crisis, they were to 
advance that ten millions upon discount, with the knowledge that 
they would have to call it in eventually, at a time when in addition 
to the natural pressure of such a call further sums would have been 
absorbed for works now going on, and the nation would also stand 
committed for an additional expenditure of one hundred millions 
in three years, or at the rate of about three millions per month ? 
It is of no use to say that this outlay can take place without evil 
“because the money is not withdrawn from the country”: a 
large proportion of it is temporarily withdrawn from the money- 
market, since it becomes distributed in the pockets of thousands 
of labourers, where no “ fructification ” takes place. No doubt, it 
eventually filters back again; but this is a slow process, and 
meanwhile the industry of the country being diverted to a con- 
siderable extent from the manufacture of articles for home and 
foreign consumption to the manufacture of articles which will not 
come into use tor several years, our foreign sales necessarily be- 
come reduced and our foreign purchases extended. Then comes 
a drain of gold, a suspension of railway works, and finally, as 
the remedy, a return to manufactures of those kind of articles 
which are different from railways inasmuch as they admit of 
exportation and enable us to turn the exchanges. Besides all 
these considerations, it must be remembered, that, to add to the 
pressure to be looked for some few months hence, we must take 
into account the drain for severe! millions for which we stand 
committed for railways on the Continent and in India. 

However deplorable, therefore, may be the evils close at hand, 
it is be hoped no palliative will be attempted, or even listened to. 
Just to the extent of the coming pressure will be the check given 
to the further progress of these insane schemes. Every million 
which the promoters of these companies are enabled to raise at 
the present moment will commit ih, ir sharcholders to the ultimate 
capenditure of ten times that amount. It were surely better, that, 
at whatever cost, the evil should be nipped immediately, 
than be suffered to grow to proportions so gigantic. We shall 
hear, of course, all sorts of complaints and denunciations against 
the Government from those who are doomed to suffer: but these 
things were predicted six months back, and the warning was un- 
heeded. The sufferers must recollect that they owe their present 
position entirely to their own unscrupulous cupidity ; that no great 
immoralities can be wiped out without a certain amount of dis- 
tress; that in the present case no new law has been made to 
harass them or to interfere with their plans; and that if the 
sink into ruin in consequence of conditions now to be completed, it 
will not be because those conditions were at all obscure at the 
time when they undertook the fulfilment of them. 


THE POSITION OF THE OREGON QUESTION, 





| Ir the tone of the speeches and newspapers received by the last 
American mail may be taken as a criterion, the warlike spirit is 
abating in the United States. Mr. Webster’s speech at Faneuil 
Hall—that powerful utterance of a wary statesman imbued with 
high and just moral feeling—imay be held to speak the prevailing 
sentiments of the States East of the Hudson. Evenin the Western 
and Southern States, the writers and talkers of the War party 
are “ craftily qualifying” their exaggerated declamation. The 
very persons who imposed the shibboleth “ the whole of Oregon, 
or none,” protest that they only meant by it to express the convic- 
tion that their country’s title was unassailable in law, not that it 
might not be partially waived from considerations of policy. It 
is plainly intimated that the 49th parallel of latitude for a frontier 
line would be an acceptable compromise; and concession, once 
begun, may go further. With all their hig talk, the United 
States are not quite prepared to go to war; and they know it. 
These symptoms of a more pacific temper in the Union are not, 
however, to be too implicitly trusted. Utterly untenable though 
the American title to Oregon is declared by the first European di- 
plomatists and the least friendly to England, the great majority 
of the present generation of Americans never heard it questioned 
tilllately. While Englishmen have been busy about many things, 
the American imagination has been filled with the idea of the 
Union extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In all the 
systematic geographies and school-books, Oregon has for upwards 
of twenty years been quietly written down as part of the land w hich 
God has given the citizens of the United States to occupy. The 
mass of the existing electors of Congress were taught at school 
that Oregon was theirs, and never heard the fact questioned till a 
vear or two aco. Jolin Bull’s attention was attracted to this out- 
lyine corner of his dominions by their preparations for taking 
possession. The claim of England, when heard for the first time, 
was heard with scotling and incredulity ; and American institu- 
tions are ill adapted to disabuse public opinion of any gratifying er- 
ror. From the pettiest parish oreanization to Congress, it is a great 
system of mutual flattery between the public and its officers. In 
the United States “the Public” is a de spot, and hears unpleasant 
truths as rarely as any other despot. The bulk of the American 
people are still firmly convinced that Oregon is theirs by right ; 
and the bulk of the American people, nursed in the overweening 
estimate of their own importance natural to all who have been 
early initiated into vestries and common councils, do not know 
the disproportion that exists between the strength and resources 
of the Union and those of England. This public has now sent to 
the House of Representatives an overwhelming majority of poli- 
ticians of their own stamp ; to the Senate, a majority of 82 to 24 ; 
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and has elected for President a man whose sole recommendation 
was the belief that he is of their way of thinking. 

There is no security for lasting peace or amicable relations 
between Great Britain and the United States with the Oregon 
question unsettled. The device of joint occupancy, resorted to in 
1819, has only fostered that spirit in the citizens of the Union 
which appears the strongest obstacle to its settlement on just and 
rational terms. Any prolongation of the joint occupancy will but | 
make matters worse—keep the two countries in a state of chronic | 
jealousy and irritation, and leave us after all to fight for Oregon | 
at the last. The peace and security of England require that the | 

| 
| 


controversy should now be brought to a close. 
Before adopting measures to this end, Ministers and the coun- 
try will deliberately examine what Oregon is worth. In this in- 
uiry, however, the validity of our title to the region will count | 
or something. A nation by tamely relinquishing any portion of | 
territory to which its title is clear and indisputable, invites further | 
aggression. But England’s title to Oregon is clear. From the | 
Spanish (now the Mexican) frontier to the Russian outposts, the | 
country was surveyed and formally taken possession of by Cook 
and Vancouver. From the East side of the continent, Mackenzie, 
an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, explored the country as | 
far as the Pacific. These operations were completed before the | 
close of Jast century. Nor were they mere flying visits and idle | 
forms : they were followed up by actual and continuous occupancy. 
Portlock, Dixon, Meares, and others, traded to and formed establish. | 
ments on the North-west coast. The Hudson’s Bay and North-west | 
Companies kept steadily advancing their outposts; which when the | 
war of 1812 Soba out had been pushed as far Westward as the | 
sea and Southward as the parallel of the Lower Columbia. To | 
~ of the territory Spain (and its successor Mexico) could have 
aid claim ; but that claim has been departed from. Russia asks | 
nothing South of the 54th degree of latitude. The United States | 
alone advance joint or counter claims. But on the ground of dis- | 
covery they have none previous to the expedition of Clarke and | 
Lewis, during the second Presidency of Jefferson; and the Ame- | 
rican Government, in fitting out that expedition, expressly dis- | 
claimed all intention of acquiring territory West of the Rocky | 
Mountains. Mr. Falconer has proved that the Union acquired | 
no title to Oregon by the purchase of Louisiana. Previously to | 
1812, England had done all that is required by the law of na- | 
tions to acquire a sufficient title to a country occupied only by | 
nomade tribes, and previously to that year the United States had 
done nothing. Under these circumstances, for England to give 
up her claim to Oregon—even were the region of little value— 
merely to gratify the opinionativeness and self-will of the citizens 
of the United States, would be to invite further aggression—to 
say, take Canada or the West Indies next. But Oregon has 
much fertile territory and a good climate. North of the Colum- 
bia, agricultural settlements of considerable extent have been 
formed under the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay sen ge There 
is an increasing population of the Company’s retired officers and 
their descendants. And, quite independently of the fur trade, a 
healthy growing commerce has arisen between Oregon and that | 
at mart of whalers the American colony of the Sandwich | 
slands to the South and the Russian settlements to the North. | 
The title of England to Oregon is no longer a mere barren title | 
to waste and unprofitable lands, but a title to watch over and | 
protect the persons and properties of an industrious and enter- | 
prising community of British subjects. 
It remains to be considered whether Great Britain is bound to | 
claim the whole of Oregon, or what part. In determining this | 
oint, the arrangement entered into by England and the United | 
tates after the war of 1812-1813 must be allowed its due weight. | 
Consent to a state of joint occupancy is equivalent to a concession | 
that both parties have some right in the property. A state of 
joint occupancy cannot in fairness be terminated by extruding 
either of the parties, but by a division of the territory. It has in- 
deed been proposed to make Oregon an independent state; with 
what good faith on the part of Americans, let Texas bear witness. | 
What is the principle most likely to lead to an equitable partition ? | 
According to the law of nations, mere priority of discovery, or | 
formal taking possession, are but feeble titles to a new country, and | 





have often been set aside. They require to be confirmed by what 
civilians call occupancy animo remanendi. Let Oregon be re- 
garded as a field upon which both nations have cast their eyes 
with a view to secure it for the future occupation of their increas- | 
ing numbers ; and in terminating the unsatisfactory state of joint | 
occupancy, let the partition be regulated by the extent to which 
the subjects of either government have gone in occupying the 
territory animo remanendi. It will be found, that though the 
outposts and trading paths of the English have been pushed on 
to the South of the Lower Columbia as far as the frontiers of Ca- 
lifornia, the bulk of the English settlements are to the North of 
that channel. It will also be found, that immediately South of 
the Lower Columbia, there is a pretty numerous population of 
American citizens. The English and American powers have met 
on the waters of the Lower Columbia: it was there that the 
founders of Astoria and Vancouver actually met in 1812. South 
of the Lower Columbia, the population is mainly American ; con- 
sisting of men whose habits of thought and action have been 
formed under the institutions of the Union—who are bound by 
ties of relationship to its citizens. North of the Lower Columbia, 
the population is composed of Britons; men whose early associ- 
ations make them cling with affection to the British islands, and 
who wish to retain the character of British subjects, as rendering 





. . e TD 
wider careers of industry and enterprise open to their children, 
or of French Canadians, whose love for their neighbours of the 
Union and its institutions is anything but strong. The great 


_and sound principle that the population, not the mere physical 


anaes of a territory, ought to decide which nation it should be- 
ong to, marks Oregon North of the Lower Columbia as an 
appanage of Britain, and South of it as belonging to the United 
States. 

Of all existing nations, except the Chinese perhaps, the British 
is the most pacific. The multifarious occupations of its people 
supply ample excitement without the stimulus of war: English- 
men are so busy that war puts them out. Great Britain, instead 
of seeking war as some of its neighbours affect to do, would at 
any time pay a handsome price to be spared the trouble. But the 
nation will not yield to threats a title so strong as that which it 
can show to Oregon; it will not leave the British settlers in that 
region to the miserable alternative of renouncing their nationality 
or quitting their adopted homes. Notwithstanding the national 
repugnance to war, the British Minister who shall encounter it 
rather than give up our portion of Oregon, may safely reckon on 
the unanimous approbation and support of the country. The 
boundary between the British territory and the United States 
West of the Rocky Mountains, as indicated by the nationality of 
the population, is a line drawn from the 49th parallel of latitude 
where it crosses the crest of these mountains, to the foot of the 
Colombia, and thence along the mid channel of the river to the sea, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Apropos to the warlike uneasiness of the times, Lord Dundonald 
has reminded the public that he has a tremendous secret of de- 
struction—some unknown power, which no present means of 
marine warfare could resist, while it would supersede cumbersome 
stationary defences. Lord Dundonald is not the only person who 
vaunts the possession of such terrible secrets : we remember Mr. 
Warner for one, and there may be more. The slighting disregard 
shown to these persons does not appear to us to be judicious. 
The matter ought to be set at rest in some way. It is to no pur- 
pose that others, dabblers in chemistry and gunnery, make 
shrewd guesses that the secret agent to be used is “nothing but 
some known explosive.” It may be no more, and yet the method 
of using it may be all in all. It is to no purpose either to adduce 
ill-advised conduct or letters on the part of inventors, like Mr. 
Warner’s; fur a man may be very ingenious in contrivances, 
though far more foolish in his personal behaviour than Mr. War- 
ner is said to have been. Newton was a kind of child; Galileo 
a self-important wrangler ; Arkwright an eccentric. All persons 
with a nostrum, from the philosopher to the schoolmaster with 
“my own system,” are apt to be troublesome people—self- 
important, fussy bores, vastly exacting of courteous attention, 
and equally distinguished for the bad taste of their obtrusiveness. 
We do not say that such is the case either with Lord Dundonald 
or Mr. Warner; but even if it were, it would not settle their 
pretensions. 

Nor is it wise to hesitate in the repugnance to resort to sweep- 
ingly destructive agents. If they have been discovered, they will 
one — be known generally. The secret will leak out. Hundreds 
are seeking for it as eagerly as for the philosopher's stone, and 
what iced Dundonald or Mr. Warner = discovered may be 
found out by some one else. If there is anything in it but a 
shadow, let us know it. It is not well that the custody of such 
a secret, with the power to give foreign enemies the first start, 
should rest entirely on the patriotic virtue and self-denial of indi 
viduals. If there is that fearful mine to be sprung, let us know 
its whereabout, even if it be only to dig it up. Let us not first 
learn it in a war as used against ourselves, and repent too late 
the official apathy that could not warm its fancy to the startling 
effects. Be it remembered too, that both these inventors are 
practical men. Lord Dundonald is perhaps the man, in such 
a matter, of the greatest experience living in the world: 
Lord Cochrane was one of the most daring naval captains ever 
known even in the British Navy—a man who treated cannon- 
balls as playthings; and he tells us that they may be made so. 
Let us know whether he is right or wrong. 

A wide discretion may be allowed the Tasestive Ministers, to 
accept or refuse, to keep secret or divulge; but there has been 
something very unsatisfactory in the apparent treatment of these 
two projectors—of Mr. Warner especially, about whose case the 
public know most. His proposition seemed to be made on the 
“ No cure no pay” plan: if his scheme was so visionary as some 
said, he might, with proper precautions against trickery, have been 
suffered to scheme away to his heart’s content, at any great ship 
in the service, much more a hulk. If he could really destroy a 
hulk at three miles’ distance, it was surely worth the value of that 
hulk to ascertain the simple fact of the existence of such an 
agent. And if he did not fully make out his case, if we remem- 
ber rightly, he was to be paid nothing; the arbitrement resting 
with a few individuals named, of unquestionable honour—Sir 
Robert Peel among them. That looked like a safe bargain. If 
it be objected that Mr. Warner made mercenary conditions too 

rominent, begin with the rival projector: let us see what Lord 

undonald’s plan is: perhaps Mr. Warner's is the same, and of 
course he could not claim payment for a thing already in the 
possession of Government. 

Be these details, however, as they may, there is one secret at 
least that the public have a right to know—the principle on which 
Government have acted in theirrebuff of those gentlemen. Lord Dun- 
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says that he has a plan which will supersede 


ald, for instance, } : i 
— s, and will destroy invading fleets : 


millions’ worth of fortification 


Government say, i le wi 
it. That looks strange: it may be very right; but to have even 


the most general notion of its propriety, we ought to know the 
principle that has dictated the refusal. 

THE SURVEYOR. 
HitH ERT, country gentlemen, though much addicted to grum- 


bling, have led on the whole as comfortable lives as any class of 
the community. Their chief troubles have come from the intru- 





sion of poachers and rumours of Anti-Corn-law agitators in the | 


distance. But a new and more formidable enemy has come upon 
them—the Surveyor; who has already made that name as formi- 
dable to the lords of grain as it has long been to illicit distillers 
and all other rogues in grain. 
Poachers come upon a gentleman's preserves stealthily, and in 
twos or threes; but surveyors settle down upon his very lawn 
thick as the rooks in their season. The poacher, except when 
driven to stand at bay, can be frightened off, because he knows he 
is doing what he ought not to do; but the surveyor, having some 
notion that his business is legitimate, will not take warning. A 
rascally poacher, in high-lows and corduroys, in extreme cases 
may be settled 4 la Berkeley, by a “ punch in the head”; but a sur- 


veyor, in a surtout of the last fashion, cannot be so summarily | 


dealt with. ee 
The visitations of the surveyors are periodical: the time of 


their annual arrival and departure will soon come to be as 
accurately known as those of the swallow. When surveyors are 
in season, no place is free from them. In the park and the 
addock, the turnip-tield, the coppice, and the barn-yard, on 
eheey and towing-path, as well as in the streets of towns, you 


are sure to flush covies of them whenever you step abroad. They | 


are more intrusive than house-sparrows, and more difficult to 
scare than red-breasts in a hard frost. Like swallows they come at 


first singly or in pairs, but by degrees their number thickens like | 


the plot in the third volume of a novel ; and before they migrate 


at the close of the year, like swallows they assemble in great | 


flocks, making an incessant chattering and flying about in all 
directions. The din and turmoil around the Board of Trade just 
before their final flight is territic. 

It is in the nature of men always to be very busy about and 
deeply interested in something, even though nothing come of it. 
There is one ground theme, that sounds monotonously, like the 
drone of a bagpipe, through all history, accompanied by varia- 
tions ad libitum. Nothing would seem to have less in common 
with a campaign of the age of Marlborough than the late sum- 
mer and autumnal campaigns of railway-surveyors; yet the 
outline is just the same, however different the substance with 
which it is filled up. Then as now, the army of operation, from 
previous exhaustion or from the difficulty of raising funds, rarely 
took the field till an advanced period of the season. Then as 
now, the first movements were dilatory and desultory ; but as the 
combatants warmed in harness, the straggling corps were gra- 
dually concentrated, and enormous efforts made to finish the 
business of the year before the close of the season, After some 
melodramatic spectacle—in Marlborough’s time, the storming or 
reliefof a town, or cutting off a convoy—in ours, the scena of lodging 
the — and sections with the Board of Trade and the Clerks of 
the Peace—all parties drew off into winter-quarters. While the 
struggle lasted, every man in the field toiled and fretted and 
blasphemed as if the fate of the world depended upon his single 
task being accomplished ; the newspapers were filled with reports 
of their progress and conjectures as to their ultimate success or 


failure; a warlike campaign then was what a railway campaign 
? ] a) . > } 


is now, the one exclusive engrossing subject of interest both for 
the busy and the idle. The winter was and is spent in winter- 
quarters by the campaigners planning new operations—cutting 
out fresh work for the next summer; while diplomatists did what 
Members of Parliament do, write and talk down the results of 
the summer and autumn’s work into the least possible dimensions. 
One of Marlborough’s campaigns, in which enough of heroism 
was expended to have furnished out four Iliads, would end in 
iving to France or Holland temporary possession of the elbow 
ormed by some winding of a river; and the surveying of two 
thousand lines, achieved in defiance of armed gamekeepers, 
bludgeon-men, and barricaded park-walls, will end in the passing 
of some score of railway bills. 

The surveyor’s and the warrior’s part in the turmoil are won- 
drously similar. Neither care much for the cause in which they 
are engaged ; but both work hard, risk exposure in bad weather 
and raw inclement nights, and knocks on the head ; and both are 
apt to snatch a jolly evening in the midst of the turmoil. If, as 

€ newspapers advise, shareholders in railway companies which 
have failed to lodge their plans in time, examine narrowly the 
bills for preliminary expenses, the “ champagne dinners ” of some 
surveyors will make them stare. 


NICE FOOD FOR THE POOR. 
One class of speculators or projectors whose wits have been set to 
work by the failure of the potato crop merit a separate notice. 
They are the philosophers who undertake to prove that even 
though the potatoes be as bad as the most despondent imagine, 
still people may contrive to make a shift without unwonted or 
additional supplies of food. Dr. Buckland points out what re- 
sources the poor have in mangel-wurzel and other dainty dishes ; 





by their acts, that they will not meddle with | 


| and well-meaning people procure from Professor Liebig, and pub- 
| lish, receipts for converting the diseased potatoes into food. These 

are the representatives of the “ man-can-eat-anything ” sect in the 
press: in private society their fellow believers are not unfrequent. 
| They are learned in their explanations of the process by which 
| the farina is to be extracted from partially decayed potatoes; and 
their last new discovery is, that immense quantities of Spanish 
chestnuts have been imported into Holland, that chestnuts con- 
| tain a large proportion of farina, that inexhaustible supplies of 
them are to be had, and that consequently we can dispense with 
importations of corn. 

This last remark betrays the whole scope and tendency of their 
| system. It is the esoteric doctrine, which if they could the 
would conceal from all but the initiated. They would, were it 
possible, conceal it even from themselves; and sometimes they 
may succeed. Itisa "a problem they undertake to demon- 
strate—not merely that all, or more especially the poor, may be 

fed with the present potato crop, but that they may be fed with- 
| out admitting foreign grain. They are not a little exacting in 
| their postulates: to establish their point, they make most alarm- 
ing demands upon the palate and stomach. _It is quite true that 
potato-flour contains all of the root that is assimilated in the pro- 
cess of digestion ; but man wants a bellyful as well as wherewithal 
to supply the particles continually carried off by perspiration and 
otherwise. The sensation of hunger requires mechanical stuffing 
to allay it. The labourer’s uneasy sensations are not removed by 
swallowing the concentrated essence of a pound of potatoes in a 
tea-cupful of dissolved potato-starch ; he requires a “ tightener.” 
| Again, that food which is unsavoury and unpalatable is never 
really wholesome and nourishing. People only thrive upon what 
they eat with arelish. Professor Liebig may demonstrate to our eyes 
that the decayed potato, with its grey mouldy appearance, is 
| merely a transmutation of a/bumen into cascine, and that the latter 
is in reality as nourishing as the former: still the gorge will rise 
at the nasty-looking substance. 

There is a sad lack of tact or sympathy evinced by the dis- 
ciples of this peculiar school of gastronomy. If they could for a 
| moment imagine that they had changed places with the poor 
people to or at whom they talk—suppose themselves the reci- 
pients instead of the dispensers of their own lectures—surely 
their mouths would be dened for ever after. Potatoes trans- 
formed into caseine, mangel-wurzel, and all this class of delica- 
cies, are not contemplated for their own tables by those who re- 
commend them. They will not set the example of making them 
part of their daily food. They are only a nice shift for poor 
er Could the learned doctors and Lady Bountifuls who pre- 
scribe them be transformed into poor people for a day—as the 
lady in the farce is transformed into a cobler’s wife—they would 
learn a useful lesson. They would learn how the bitterest and 
most angry feelings of human nature are stirred up when un- 
calied-for restraint upon and violence to natural appetites is 
preached to the poor by those who habitually indulge their own. 








PROFESSOR BUCKLAND'S SUBSTITUTES FOR POTATOES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—With every respect for the station, character, and aequirements of Pro- 
fessor Buckland, who has recently favoured the public through the columns of 
the Times with advice touching the potato epidemic, I am, notwithstanding, for- 
cibly impressed with the truth of the old adage, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” The 
learned Doctor, after some amusing speculations upon the nature and effects of 
various descriptions of food, not even omitting the best of all biscuits made of 
ground bones, (“ Tell me where is fancy bread?) proceeds— 

“ | will now consider the best substitutes for at least one-third of the potatoe crop, 
which has already perished all over Europe ; and this in Ireland is the loss of the only 
winter food of 2,000,000 of the people. In times of scarcity, man must take unusual 
trouble and adopt unusual expedients. Happily, this year the crop of turnips is large 
and good; and already ia Hampshire farmers are selling turnips to the poor ata 
moderate price. This, if done generally, will form one kind of substitate for the lost 
Field-carrots and parsnips and mangel-wurzel, which have been grown for 


potatoes. 
sheep and cattle, may be alsu reserved tor boiling; and if sold at the usual price of 
potatoes, will supply more nourishment than an equal weight thereof. I shall not 


plead in vain to the farmers of England for this boon and benefit to their poor neigh- 
bours, who may otherwise be distressed for foed and suffer hunger. il-cake will do 
as well or better for the sheep, and may be bought with the price of the above roots. 

* * . * * * 


** Let every labourer who can get them lay up a sack or two of peas, and he will be 
safe. Where peas cannot be had, let him lay in a sack or two of beans: their flour is 
as nutritious as that of peas, and has no bad taste; bakers mix it with bread, and we 
taste it not ; mixed with meal of wheat, barley, or oats, it makes good cakes and pud- 
dings, and strong soup or broth. ° ° . a 

“ Lastly, let every poor man get h’'s garden vegetables as forward as possible next 
spring. Let him plant his potatoes early, and when the ground is dry; let the sets be 
entire, or if cut, let the pieces be shaken in a sieve of quick-lime before planting.” 

Now, will the learned Doctor allow a plain practical farmer to demur to his as- 
sertion of the crop of turnips this year being so good as was at one time sup- 
posed ; the facts being, that the Swedes, the mangel-wurzel, and the carrots, 
seem in many places to have taken the prevailing epidemic. But yet the farmers, 
and particularly the growers of these esculents, would be but too happy to sell 
them for “ the usual price of potatoes”; taking the “ usual price” to be the 
grower’s wholesale price in years of plenty, eighteen-pence a bushel. For myself, 
I can only say I will supply the Doctor with as many tons of Swede turnip (by 
far the most nutritious) and of mangel-wurzel as he may wish at sixpence per 
bushel, and of white turnips at fourpence. So, for one of “ the farmers of Eng- 
land,” I grant the boon he pleads for. 

But oil-cake ?—where can the Doctor obtain it at the price he mentions, viz. “ the 

rice of the above roots”? Why, Sir, I will give ten tons of the “ above roots” 
foe every one ton of oil-cake; the usual and the present price of the one being 
twenty shillings per ton, and of the other more than ten pounds! 

For peas—does the Doctor know that the crop this season is everywhere a 
failure? and nearly so with beans. Peas are hardly procurable; the price being 
higher in proportion to any grain, and utterly beyond the reach of poor persons. 

Tn conclusion, may I ask the Doctor, how the “ poor man” is to ma’ his 
garden as he recommends—“ Plant early, and when the ground is dry”? All 
this must depend upon the weather and the season. We have a melancholy in- 
stance of this in the result of the late harvest: a protracted and severe winter, a 
wet and gloomy spring and summer, and a sunless autumn, are the causes of our 
deficient harvest and sickly fruits. 

I am, Sir, your jent servant, F. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 

ELUCIDATED BY CARLYLE, 
Tue present age has witnessed numerous publications of original letters by 
great men,—the Wellington and Wellesley Despatches, the Correspondence 
of Nelson and Marlborough, and the translation of Cortes’s own epistolary 
narrative of the Conquest of Mexico. To these Mr. Carlyle has now 
added a complete collection of the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, brought together from various sources,—contemporary publications, 
formal biographies and miscellaneous collections of a later date, the ma- 
nuscript repositories in the British Museum, and some originals or copies 
still preserved by private families. Such a publication would be valuable 
merely as a collection, and must of necessity occupy a place on the shelves 
of every library ; but this edition differs from the other collections of the 
heroic pen, by having “ Elucidations,” as the author calls them, very 
much exceeding in bulk the original documents, and throwing upon them 


SPEECHES, 


a steady light, which is at once history, biography, genealogy without | 


its dryness, and topography, done often in the best and sometimes in the 
most extraordinary style of Carlyleism—which is like itself and nothing 


according to the epoch of the hero’s life to which they relate. The 


first is dated in January 1636, when Cromwell was in his thirty-seventh | al 
| wonder he was able to hold up so long; except’ indeed ‘ that he was borne up by 


year, residing at St. Ives as a gentleman grazier or farmer. The hiatus 
which this opening would leave in the life is filled up by an introductory 
notice, called “ Events in Oliver’s Biography,” where only facts that 
can be proved—such as his birth, his entrance at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge—are embraced ; throwing overboard all the stories that va- 
rious writers, especially Heath, (whom Carlyle calls “ Carrion Heath,”) 
have collected ; but the commentator himself indulges in various 


————. 
known by many anecdotes that Cromwell was by nature jocular, It 
is probable that his deep sense of religion might give him a “rule 
and governance,” a steadfastness which subdued his own character to 
a sort of artificial guise; except upon such occasions as the death of 
his daughter, when nature would have way. There is something touch. 
ing in this striking picture of the Protector’s misery when all Europe wag 
ringing with his greatness, and France had first despatched a splendid 
embassy to congratulate him on his successes against the Spaniards, jt 
being said that only the health of young Louis the Fourteenth prevented 


| him from coming in person. 


| meanest hut. 


“ The Manzinis and Dues de Crequi, with their splendours, and congratulations 
about Dunkirk, interesting to the street-populations and general public, had not 
yet withdrawn, when at Hampton Court there had begun a private scene, of 
much deeper and quite opposite interest there. The Lady Claypole, Oliver's 
favourite Daughter, a favourite of all the world, had fallen sick we know not when: 
lay sick now,—to death, as it proved. Her disease was of internal female nature: 
the painfullest and most harassing to mind and sense, it is understood, that falls 
to the lot of ahuman creature. Hampton Court we can fancy once more, in those 
July days, a house of sorrow; pale Death knocking there, as at the door of the 
‘She had great sufferings, great exercises of spirit.’ Yes:—and in 
the depths of the old Centuries, we see a pale anxious Mother, anxious Husband, 
anxious weeping Sisters, a poor young Frances weeping anew in her weeds. ‘ For 


| the last fourteen days’ his Highness has been by her bedside at Hampton Court, 


paintings that have as little groundwork as Heath's anecdotes, although | 


the reader sees at once that they are Carlyle’s imaginings, and is not 
therefore misled. This biography is preceded by a view of the Cromwell Kin- 
dred; showing the old English gentleman status of the family, and infer- 


ring, perhaps proving, its relationship to the Cromwell of Harry the | 


Eighth’s time ; all done with a clearness, knowledge, and a power of 
animating the dry bones of heraldry, which make even genealogy inte- 
resting. There is other introductory matter, not so necessary, but in 
place, and curious for its character,—Mr. Carlyle’s opinion of the bio- 


graphers of Cromwell; a critical exposition of his own view of Crom- | 


well’s Letters and Speeches; and a paper called “ Dryasdust,” which is 
chiefly distinguished for an unmitigated censure of all the historians and 
original chroniclers or recorders of the seventeenth century, and an over- 
weening confidence in himself. 

Stripped of Mr. Carlyle’s excited earnestness of view, or perhaps of the 
colouring which is imparted to it by a phraseology forcedly quaint and an 
effect. produced by the use of nicknames, the object of the work is to 
Clear the memory of Cromwell from the odium which is still attached to 
him as a hypocrite and self-seeker ; to vindicate the character of the 


_ . ‘ . | a Father, but also all other relations; wherein he w 
The arrangement of the original letters is strictly chronological, classed | j 


unable toattend to any public business whatever. Be still, my Child; trust thou 
yet in God: in the waves of the Dark River there too is He a God of help!—On 
the 6th day of August she lay dead; at rest forever. My young, my beautiful, 
my brave! She is taken from me; I am left bereaved of her. The Lord giveth, 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the Name of the Lord !— 

“*His Highness, says Maidston, ‘being at Hampton Court, sickened a little 
before the Lady Elizabeth died. Her decease was on Friday, 6th August 1658; 
she having long lain under great extremity of bodily pain, which, with frequent 
and violent convulsion-fits, brought her to her end. But as to his Highness, it 
was observed that his sense of her outward misery, in the pains she endured, took 
deep impression upon him; who indeed was ever a most indulgent and tender 
Father ;-—his affections’ too ‘being regulated and bounded by such Christian 
wisdom and prudence, as did eminently shine in filling up not only that relation of 
3a most rare and singular 
example. And no doubt but the sympathy of his spirit with his sorely afflicted 
and dying Daughter’ did break him down at this time; ‘considering also,’—in- 
numerable other considerations of sufferings and toils, ‘which made me often 





a Supernatural Power at a more than ordinary rate. Asa mercy to the truly 
Christian World, and to us of these Nations, had we been worthy of him !'— 
“The same authority, who unhappily is not chronological, adds elsewhere this 
little picture, which we must take with us: ‘ At Hampton Court, a few days after 
the death of the Lady Elizabeth, which touched him nearly,—beimg then himself 
under bodily distempers, forerunners of that Sickness which was to death, and in 
his bedchamber,—he called for his Bible, and desired an honourable and godly 
erson there, with others present, To read unto him that passage in Philippians, 
Fourth: “ Not that I speak inrespect of want: for 1 have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound. Everywhere, and by all things, I am instructed ; both to be full 
and to beh ungry, both to abound and to suffer need. Ican do all things, through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Which read,—said he, to use his own words as 
near as I can remember them: “This Scripture did once save my life; when my 
eldest Son” poor Oliver “died; [date and cause unknown, but probably slain 
during the first Civil War, in which he served] which went as a dagger to my 
heart, indeed it did.” And then repeating the words of the text himself, and 
reading the tenth and eleventh verses, of Paul’s contentation, and submission to 
the will of God in all conditions,—said he: “ It’s true, Paul, you have learned this, 
and attained to this measure of grace: but what shall J do? Ah poor creature, 
it is a hard lesson for me to take out! I find it so!” But reading on to the 


| thirteenth verse, where Paul saith, “J can do all things through Christ that 


Puritans, as a heroic and truly religious sect, of which Cromwell was the | 


head ; and to throw further discredit upon Charles and his party, especi- | 
To take up any one of these points, would require | 


ally poor Laud. 


80 long a time and so large a space, that we must summarily pass it. 


As regards Charles, his faithlessness and weak reliance upon his right di- | 


vine is well marked, but no particular novelty is struck out. 
respectability, the conscientious belief, the deep and truthful earnestness, 
of the Country or Opposition party, as well as the oppression of the 
Court, are well impressed upon the reader; together with the worthy 
old-fashioned family character of many of the popular leaders. The 
soundness of the hero-worship which Mr. Carlyle offers up to Cromwell 
is not quite so convincingly made out. His letters always read to us as 
unlike the real effusions of a mind—they seem equally deficient in the 
unction of a fanatic or the convictions of a truereason. Yet this may arise 
from a peculiar staidness of idiosyneracy ; for it shows itself in his most 
private correspondence, and appears even in his earliest letters, when he 
could not have had a conception of his coming greatness. His unmoved 
steadiness throughout his career tells, too, in favour of the hypothesis of a 
deep religious conviction always actuating him with the notion that he 
was doing the Lord’s business. He is ever the same. In his difficulties 


The high | 


at Dunbar, in the height of his triumphs, in the full flow of his great- | 


ness, in the hour of death, he is the calm, resolved, impassible person, or 
moved only by the thoughts of God and judgment. 
about him above or differing from humanity. He has none of the “eon- 
temptuous pride of Sylla,” which prompted the Roman as soon as he had 
Overcome the difficulties to throw up the pomp aud routine business of 
ruling station, as matters he did not choose to be troubled with; nor 
of that coldness too philosophical or too proud to show emotion at 
greatness or any other thing. In private life, irom first to last, Cromwell 
shows himself as the old English fwmi/y gentleman, both among his 


children and his connexions,—with a touch of grave sportiveness ; a trait | 


that goes far to support the verity Mr. Carlyle attributes to his public | 
PE 4 7 I | ceded and followed by the Elucidations, sometimes brief, sometimes run- 


Writings, because this jocularity wears the same appearance of want of 


earnestness that we note in his more formal productions, and it is well | "8 ‘ great length. The matter of these is very various, 


Yet there is nothing | 


strenytheneth me,’—then faith began to work, and his heart to find support and 
comfort, and he said thus to himself, “He that was Paul's Christ is my Christ 
too!” And so drew waters out of the well of Salvation.’ ” 

Whether the reader agree with Mr. Carlyle in his hero-worship of Crom- 


| well, or think with others that the great man’s ambition was excited by the 


opportunities which presented themselves, and that his character became a 
mixture of hypocrisy and earnestness, which no one, not even himself, could 
unravel, it must at least be admitted that much of what is called his usurp- 
ation was forced upon him. He alone, in fact, stood between tyranny and 
anarchy. The return of Charles would have led to persecutions of which 
our history affords no parallel ; the ascendancy of the Presbyterians 
would have rendered the previous conflict useless, and established an 
ecclesiastical tyranny as bad as Laud’s; all government must have fallen 
to pieces in the hands of the Levellers of the Army and the Fifth Monarchy 
men, and events have foreed upon them a reign of terror; the Repub- 
lieans were not strong enough or able enough to have established their 
beloved commonwealth ; and, practically, each of the three last-named 
parties would have fought for mastery had not Cromwell successively 
subdued them as they rose. The execution of Charles was one of the 
most striking events in history, and of a boldness of which we in this 
age can scarcely form a conception ; but as a matter of policy it was per 
haps an error. Unless the whole family had been secured, no purpose was 
answered by the death of one. Charles the First frightened into exile 
was not more troublesome than Charles the Second ; possibly less so, for he 
never would have taken the Covenant. The instrumentality of Cromwell 
in that business compelled him to go on; for power was necessary to his 
safety. But for the “regicide” part of the matter, Cromwell could at 
any time have retired and left the factions to themselves, till a stern ne- 
cessity recalled him. But the weapon of resignation was struck from his 
hands on the 30th of January 1649. On Mr. Carlyle’s view that Crom- 
well and the members of the High Court felt they were carrying into 
execution a judgment of God, human policy or earthly consequences were 
out of the question: and, no doubt, this view applied to Cromwell gives 
to his conduct a consistency which is not attainable by any other hypo- 
thesis either critical or rabidly Royal. At the same time, experience 
shows, (such is the inconsistency of man!) that even conscientious 
people of this kind are not always above the use of art. 

The plan of this work may have partly been perceived from our re- 
marks and extract,—that letters written within a certain epoch are pre- 


extending 
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from a genealogical fact to a summary of the history of the time. Per- 
haps the form of the work, by rendering each section complete in itself 
admits of details being presented without the effect of minuteness ; but 
we never met so vast a mass of matter which was so readable, so real, 
and of so sustained an interest. The collected Letters and Speeches ot 
Cromwell are a valuable collection of historical muniments; but they de- 


| 


| 


rive additional value from the light which Carlyle’s Commentaries on | 


Cromwell throw upon them, notwithstanding a frequent intermixture of 
mere Carlyleisms. 

‘An idea of the illustration which these Commentaries throw upon the 
age, aud the manner in which the past is vivified by means of the present, 
can only be attained by reading the volumes: but we will give two ex- 
tracts that shall indicate their manner. 
St. Ives, where Cromwell resided for some years, introduces the first 
letter. . , 

« St. Ives, a small Town of perhaps fifteen hundred souls, stands on the epee 
North-eastern bank of the River Ouse, in flat grassy country, and is still noted as 
a Cattle-market in those parts. Its chief historical fame is likely to rest on the 
following one remaining Letter of Cromwell's, written there on the 11th of Janu- 
ary 1630-6. : , 

The little Town, of somewhat dingy aspect, and very quiescent except on 
market-days, runs from North-west to South-east, parallel to the shore of the 
Ouse, a short furlong in length: it probably, in Cromwell's time, consisted mainly 
of a row of houses fronting the River: the now opposite row, which has its bac ik 
to the River, and still is shorter than the other, still defective at the upper end, 


was probably built since. In that case, the locality we hear of as the * Gree n’ of 


The followirg graphie account of 


| dying. 


St. Ives would then be space which is now covered mainly with cattle pens for | 


market-business, and forms the middle of the street. A narrow steep old Bridge, 
robably the same which Cromwell travelled, leads you over, Westward, towards 
Jodmanchester, where you again cross the Ouse, and get into Huntingdon. East- 
ward out of St. Ives, your route is towards Earith, Ely, and the heart of the Fens, 

“ At the upper or North-western extremity of the place stands the ¢ hureh ; 
Cromwell's old fields being at the opposite extremity. The Church from its 
Churchyard looks down into the very River, which is fenced from it by a brick 
wall. The Ouse tlows here, you cannot without study tell in which direction, 
fringed with gross reedy herbage and bushes; and is of the blackness of Acheron, 
streaked with foul metallic glitterings snd plays of colour. For a short space 
downwards here, the banks of it are fully visible; the Western row of houses being 
somewhat the shorter, as already hinted: instead of houses here, you have a 
rough wooden balustrade, and the black Acheron of an Ouse River used as a 
washing-place or watering-place for cattle. The old Church, suitable for such a 
population, stands yet as it did in Cromwell's time, except perhaps the steeple and 
pews; the flag-stones in the interior are worn deep with the pacing of many gene- 
rations. The steeple is visible from several miles distance; a sharp high spire, 
piercing far up from amid the willow-trees. The country hereabouts has all a 
clammy look, clayey and boggy; the produce of it, whether bushes and trees, or 

s and crops, gives you the notion of something lazy, dropsical, gross.—This 
Is St. Ives, a most ancient Cattle-market by the shores of the sable Ouse, on the 
edge of the Fen-country; where, among other things that happened, Oliver Crom- 
well passed five years of his existence as a Farmer and Grazier. Who the primi- 
tive Jves himself was, remains problematic: Camden says he was ‘ Ivo a Per- 
sian’ ;—surely far out of his road here. The better authorities designate him as 
Ives, or Yves, a worthy Frenchman, Bishop of Chartres in the time of our Henry 
Beauclerk. 

“ Qliver, as we observed, has left hardly any memorial of himself at St. Ives. 
The ground he farmed is still partly capable of being specified, certain records or 
leases being still in existence. It lies at the lower or South-east end of the Town; 
a stagnant flat tract of land, extending between the houses or rather kitchen- 
gardens of St. Ives in that quarter, and the banks of the River, which, very tor- 
tuous always, has made a new bend here. If well drained, this land looks as if it 
would produce abundant grass, but naturally it must be little other than a bog. 
Tall bushy ranges of willow-trees and the like, at present, divide it into fields; 
the River, not visible till you are close on it, bounding them all tothe South. At 
the top of the fields next to the Town is an ancient massive Barn, still used as 
such; the people call it ‘Cromwell's Barn’;—and nobody can prove that it was 
not his! It was evidently some ancient man’s or series of ancient men’s.” * 

“Tn fact, there is, as it were, nothing whatever that still decisive ly to every eye 












attests his existence at St. Ives, except the following old Letter, accidentally pre- | 


served among the Harley Manuscripts in the British Museum. Noble, writing in 
1787, says the old branding-irons, * O. C.,. for marking sheep, were still used by 
some Farmer there; but these also, many years ago, are gone. In the Parish- 


records of St. Ives, Oliver appears twice among some other ten or twelve respect- | 





able rate-payers; appointing, in 1633 and 1634, for ‘ St. Ives cum Slepa’ fit 
annual overseers for the ‘ Highway and Green’ :—one of the Oliver Signatures is 
now cut out. Fifty years ago, a vague old Townclerk had heard from very vague 
old persons, that Mr. Cromwell had been seen attending divine service in the 
Chureh, with ‘ a piece of red flannel round his neck, being subject to inflamma- 
tion.’ Certain letters, ‘written in a very kind style, from Oliver Lord Protector 
to persons in St. Ives,’ do not now exist; probably never did. Swords * bearing 
the initials of O.C.. swords sent down in the beginning of 1642, when War was 
now imminent, and weapons were yet scarce—do any su h still exist? Noble 
Says they were numerous in 1787; but nobody is bound to believe him.” 

These reflections follow the introduction of the death-warrant against 
Charles; a “stern document,” says Mr. Carlyle, “not spe cifically of 
Oliver's composition, but expressing in every letter of it the conviction 
of Oliver’s heart, in this, one of his most important appearances on the 
stage of earthly life.” 

“ * Ipsis } olossis ferociores, More savage than their own mastiffs!’ shrieks 
Saumaise; shrieks all the world, in unmelodious soul-confusing diapason of dis- 
traction,—happily at length grown very faint in our day. The truth is, no 
modern reader can conceive the then atro¢ ity, ferocity, unspeakability of this fact. 
First, after long reading in the old dead Pamphlets does one see the magnitude 
of it. To be equalled, nay to be preferred think some, in point of horror, to ‘ the 
Crucifixion of Christ.’ Alas, in these irreverent times of ours, if all the Kings of 
Europe were to be cut in pieces at one swoop, and flung in heaps in St. Margaret's 
Churchyard on the same day, the emotion would, in strict arithmetical truth, be 
small in cx nparison! We know it not, this atrocity of the English Regicides: 
Shall never know I reckon it perhaps the most daring action any Body of 
Men to lx with clear consciousness, deliberate ly set 
themselves to do. Dread Phantoms, ring supernal on you,—when once they 
are quelled and their light s fed « none knows the terror of the Phantom ! 
The Phantom is a poor paper-lantern with a candle-end in it, which any whipster 
dare now beard. 

“A certai (uec 
had been converted to Christianity; did 
She assembled ler people; said to them, ‘ My faithful people, the gods do not 
dwell in that burning-mountain in the centre of our isle. ‘That is not God; no, 

hat is a common burning-mountain,— mere culinary fire burning under peculiar 
circumstances. i 

















1in History ever, 











n in some South-Sea Island, I have read in Missionary books, 
| 


| tensive. 


not any longer believe in the old gods. | 


the consequences !’—She walked accordingly, this South-Sea Heroine, nerved to 
the sticking-place; her people following in pale horror and expectancy: she did 
her experiment;—and, I am told, they have truer notions of the gods in that 
Island ever since! Experiment which it is now very easy to repeat, and very 
needless. Honour to the Brave who deliver us from Phantom-dynasties, in South- 
Sea Islands and in North! 

“ This action of the English Regicides did in effect strike a damp like death 
through the heart of Flunkeyism universally in this world. Whereof Flunkey- 
ism, Cant, Cloth-worship, or whatever ugly name it have, has gone about incur- 
ably sick ever since; and is now at length, in these generations, very rapidly 
The like of which action will not be needed for a thousand years again. 
Needed, alas !—not till a new genuine Hero-worship has arisen, has perfected it- 
self; and had time to degenerate into a Flunkeyism and Cloth-worship again ! 
Which I take to be a very long date indeed. 

“ Thus ends the Second Civil War. In Regicide, in a Commonwealth and 
Keepers of the Liberties of England. In punishment of Delinquents, in abolition 
of Cobwebs ;—if it be possible, in a Government of Heroism and Veracity; at 
lowest, of Anti-Flunkeyism, Anti-Cant, and the endeavour after Heroism and 
Veracity.” 





RUBIO’'S RAMBLES IN THE UNITED AND 
CANADA, 

Rusio is evidently a nom de guerre ; its assumer is a middle-aged per- 
son, Who has seen a good deal of the world, having visited all our co- 
lonies and made the old grand tour at least. His status does not appear; 
but he has the straightforward bluntness mingled with a sort of courtesy 
that characterizes the old soldier; or he may be one of those shrewd, 
hard-headed men, who knock about the world all their lives, capable of 
business, sometimes doing it, but who either from philosophy or content, 
or love of laziness, independence, or free observation, never acquire a po- 
sition or make a fortune, though apparently possessing the requisites for 
About Rubio’s nation there is no doubt whatever ; he is 
English to the back-bone. The Scotch he dislikes; the Irish he de- 
spises almost too much to mention them, except when they thrust them- 
selves upon him; his “ rambles in the United States” have impressed him 
with the most wretched opinion of that country and its inhabitants. The 
climate is execrable, the worst without exception in the temperate zones ; 
varying upwards of one hundred degrees, and that not merely in the 
course of a year, but in many places within a month in spring. The 
mortality at New York and other places is thrice what it ought to be; 
in many spots of the South death can only be escaped at certain seasons 
by escaping from the place; and there are few old people to be seen, at 
least Rubio saw very few. The raw material of common victuals is good, 
but the cookery most execrable; and in “ what may be called the cruet 
department of an American dinner-table, an Englishman feels greatly 
disappointed: the mustard, pepper, vinegar, &c., form the most detest- 
able collection of uastiness ever put upon a tablecloth, and perfectly im- 
possible for an Englishman to touch.” The only American production of 
which he records undisguised approbation was some pale ale at Buffalo, 
the best he ever drank. Of the river steamers he speaks well—they are 
better than the English; but our waters do not admit of such boats 
being used. Of the people this writer’s judgment is as bad as can be; 
and after noting various unfavourable traits as he encountered them, he 
thus sums up. 

“ The Americans are truly a vulgar, ignorant, bragging, spitting, melancholy, sick- 
ly people. Passing their lives ina high state of mental excitement, some kill them- 
selves with drink, and some with tobacco; some are hurried to the ever-yawning 
gates of their cemeteries by excesses in religion or excesses in politics, excesses 
in commerce or excesses in speculations, or tribulations of mind induced by a 
combination of these causes. But calamity is not of very long life in America; 
for the men are soon dead, and soon forgotten. Duels and assassinations also help 


STATES 


both successes, 


* | to thin their ranks; for, strange as it may appear, it can be proved, that famous 


as Italy, Sicily, and Spain are for the stiletto, there are many more assassinations 
and stabbings in the Slave States of America than in all those countries put 
together. This is a melancholy truth; but, as the minds of the masters in the 
Southern States insensibly become degraded by the mere contact, not to say 
association, with beings so degraded as their slaves, the moral sense becomes 
blunted, they care little for assassination or for murder, and nothing for stabbing 
and maiming.” 

Their “ bragging” no Englishman” can escape: he is “ known in- 
stantly by his healthy looks, and is therefore immediately fastened upon 
to convince him of the greatness of the Union, the everlasting power and 
importance of the greatest people the sun ever shone upon.” Rubio did 
not find their questioning so disagreeable as it has been represented 
(perhaps he was able to take it out in kind); and he bears testimony to 
the truth of their boast that better English is spoken in the States than 
in England,—by which he seems to mean a more uniform pronunciation. 
His remarks also contain proofs of the personal friendliness and good- 
nature of the Americans; but he seems too prejudiced to mark this con- 
clusion himself. 

Measured by the size of the States, the rambles of Rubio were not ex- 
He landed at New York in the spring of this year, by some 
vessel from the Tropics ; ascended the Hudson; passed on to the Lakes; 
paid a short visit to Canada, which country he strongly recommends ; 
and then ran through the Western settlements, principally by steaming 
on the Ohio and Mississippi; St. Louis forming his extreme point. Nar- 
rative is less the characteristic of this volume than observation. The 
writer cares less about telling where he went than what he saw, and his 
opinions thereupon. This makes his book short compared with other 
travels of the same extent, and renders it readable, because the whole is 
vigorous and racy. ‘The subjects selected for remark are the reverse 


| of sentimental, and smack of that attention to creature comforts or 


worldly wellbeing which characterizes the travelling gentleman turned 
of fifty. The worser points of the American are pounced upon for 
censure, and what is estimable left out of sight: but the judgments are 
shrewdly formed, forcibly expressed, and thrown off spontaneously with- 
out reference to bookmaking. Hence the volume, although dogmatic and 
oracular, is amusing. There comes a time in life when the mind grows 
more critical upon all things on which it exercises itself, and though 


See, I will walk before you to that burning-mountain; will empty | its powers of pleasantry may be greater those of adaptibility are less. 


my wash-bow] into it, cast my slipper over it, defy it to the uttermost, and stand | Hence, new modes and new manners are always offensive to the 
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elderly, because they judge them by a different standard; they bring 
to the examination a more sharpened acumen; and those things, 
being ever present in a visible form, overshadow the existence of higher | 
qualities, (if any such there be,) that can only be displayed on great | 
occasions, or seen as it were in the essence. Such, we take it, is the case | 
with the author of Rambles in the United States. He saw the coarse- 
ness of the Americans, their want of manners, their want of finish in | 
everything from literature down to cookery, and all the worst and most | 
obvious evils of Democracy, at a time of life when such things would be 
most sharply judged and most clearly perceived ; whilst their good quali- 
ties were overlooked, unless they came in such a tangible shape as a good 
steam-boat or a cheap fare. The censure, too, is nothing softened by 
the form in which it is couched. As blunt and perhaps as coarse as 
Cobbett, there is no mincixg of words in the mouth of Rubio}; and he 
pours out his opinion of men and things with a straightforwardness 
which if it exaggerates the truth gives vigour to the style, though it 
renders his statements, or at least the conclusions they contain, not very | 
reliable. 
The first thing, of course, to be done at New York was to land; and | 
the author found the celebrated Battery Point as bad as our Blackfriars | 
Puddle Dock for filth and nastiness. His next step was to look for lodg- | 
ings; which he could not find, though he found some of the dirtiest streets 
he had ever seen in his life. He was therefore driven to a boarding- | 
house ; of whose cookery he gives a deplorable account. | 
NEW YORK BREAKFASTS. | 
I went to several boarding-houses before finally making a selection. 
to inquiries for the terms, they were generally reasonable enough: the highest | 
two dollars a day, about 8s. 6d. sterling; and the lowest one dollar. At these | 
last I inquired their hours. Breakfast at six o'clock and half-past: hot beef- | 
steaks, mush and milk, hommaney, rice and molasses, mackerel, salmon, shad, 
hot cakes, and rolls of every description; tea and coffee. Dinner at twelve o'clock, | 
and supper at six. The bill of fare, on reading, looks abundant enough; but | 
really, on inspection, this well-covered table offers to an Englishman very little | 
that is even eatable, much less palatable. ‘Though every one must admire the | 
early hours and temperance of the Americans, yet only imagine a Londoner, and | 
an old hand not used to anything much worse than the shady side of Pall Mall, | 
assembling at six o'clock at the noise of a great bell—washed and shaved, mind, | 
by six o'clock—to look at an immense rump-steak at the head of the table swim- 
ming in fat, not half cooked; then lower down a dish of enormous salt mackerel, | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





In answer 


one of which would make two of our English mackerel; then some Halifax sal- 
mon just as taken from the barrel, and as salt as brine; then two or three smaller | 
dishes, some with mush, a food for pigs, and others with hommaney, only differ- 
ing from mush in that this last is white maize ground and boiled in water, whilst 
mush is yellow corn ground and boiled. As this sort of food is not known in 
England, thank God, except in the penitentiaries, I have been rather particular 
in describing it. No caution is required to my countryman to avoid it, because | 
the very sight of it will be enough to make him sick. The remainder of the table 
was filled up with some warmed-up tough old hen, called chicken fixings, all 
washed down with the most posrenes i | cofiee in the whole world. 1 used to think 
that England might defy all creation for bad coffee; but the Americans beat us 
low. * * 7 a * 


We were some thirty or forty at breakfast. The men ate like wolves; and, 
cheap as it was, I reckoned it cost them a shilling per minute. Little children, 
who also assemble at these tables, were permitted by their foolish mothers to be 
guzzling raw rump-steaks swimming in fat at six o'clock in the morning! 

AMERICAN MARKETS. 

Let us take a walk through the boasted markets of New York; which amount | 
in number to fifteen, conveniently distributed throughout the city. A public 
market is a sort of epitome of a country, and may very safely be taken as a crite- | 
rion of its productions. It is true that, at some seasons of the year, they are 
much better furnished than they are at others; but, having always made the 
markets in all countries a favourite lounge, I may say that I have visited them at 
all seasons. ‘The Fulton and Washington are twoof the best supplied and largest; 
but, beyond the show of beef and potatoes, there was a plentiful lack of every- 
thing. In the fish way there was little worth having but halibut and bass, 
(salmon very searce and dear,) and a very abundant and coarse kind of cockle 
called clams. But the lobsters and oysters are magnificent, plentiful, and cheap. 
The vegetable-market is almost a blank, with the exception of potatoes and peas: 
but if 1 were to make out a list of what they have not got, it would be as long as 
my arm. ‘The lowest neighbourhoods in London, to say nothing of her over- | 
whelming markets, but such localities as Whitecross Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, the New Cut, and Spitalfields, exhibit things for sale in the vegetable way | 
that would astonish a New Yorker. With the exception of peaches and apples, 
which are deservedly celebrated, the American fruit is very scarce and very bad. 

CHEAPNESS OF TRAVELLING. 

Travelling in America is just as cheap as stopping at home. As the people are 
all, more or less, anti-renters, they live in boarding-houses; and as soon as they 
— the expense ceases, and they begin boarding in a steam-boat instead of on 
shore. 

For instance, the steamers at Buffalo, the best of them, go twice a day to 
Chicago, 1,050 miles up the Lakes, for 1/. 12s.; and three meals « day, good sub- 
Stantial meals, and an excellent roomy cabin to yourself to sleep in, besides a 
splendid saloon and =r This is less than one halfpenny per mile, board 
and lodging included. And as the voyage occupies five days, the total expense is 
about 6s. 6d. per day in a steamer, more like a ship of the line than our steamers. 
The railroad tare is one penny a mile, first class. 

WATER COMMUNICATION BY TIE MISSISSIPPI AND THE LAKES. 

Rapid as the rise of Buffalo has been, it is nothing to the great town at the 
other extremity of the lake, called Chicago; which in a few years, and before the 
people in Europe had ever heard of it, contains 30,000 people, and bids fair to be 
one of the most important cities of the Union. It is situate in the state of Llinois, 
at the bottom of Lake Michigan, and commands a very short and easy water- 
communication to the river Mississippi, by means of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, exactly a hundred miles long, and now in course of finishing. For, not- 
withstanding the bankruptcy of the State of Illinois, the London capitalists 
have recently advanced the requisite funds to complete the canal; which, if any | 
¢anal in the world could be expected to pay, it is this. The steamers from New 
Orleans to the South, and from Buffalo to the North and East, meet, all but this 
hundred miles; so that it would have been almost an act of suicide, having gone 
so far with their loans, not to go a little further and endeavour to make this one 
work at least uctive, which it is sure to be as soon as finished. So that, by 
the summer of next year, a person may leave New Orleans for St. Louis on the 
Mississippi, by steam 1,800 miles—then join a smaller steamer for Peru, at the 
head of the Illinois river, 300 miles more—then by a packet-boat through the 
canal, 100 miles, to Chicago—when he all the way to New York by steam, 
2,600 miles further; making the entire distance about 4,800 miles of uninterrup- 
ted water-travelling through the interior of a continent, a greater distance than 
exists even in India or China. 





Es 
With the Duke of Wellington at the head of the Army and in the 
Cabinet, we presume the American Lakes have not escaped notice, and 
that a plan has been matured for rendering the British power superior on 
these waters, so as not to fail, as during the last war, from insufficiency of 
means. The whole of these lakes are important, but Lake Erie is per 
the vulnerable point of the West. Blockading the mouths of the Missis. 
sippi, the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake, weuld check 
the foreign commerce of the States, but would interfere little with their 
internal trade, as the cotton, &c. of the South could bear land-carriage 
But the mastery of Lake Erie would stop the communication between the 
West and the great commercial entrépots and manutactories of the 
Eastern States; preventing the West from getting rid of its raw produce 
or receiving payment in return, except by an expensive land-carrj 
route. It is not, however, as merely intercepting the internal trade of the 
country that the Lakes are important: whoever is master of these waters 
is master of the war. No matter what the superiority of the land force 


| may be, it cannot act on the offensive with freedom or with safety if the 


enemy is superior on the Lakes; because its communications and sup- 
plies must be always liable to be intercepted, its line of retreat threatened, 
and in case of reverse probably cut off. If the British be superior 
on the waters, the whole of the American cities and settlements on their 
banks may be destroyed or ravaged: if the Americans be most power« 


| ful, the settled peninsula of Upper Canada, lying between Lakes Huron, 


Erie, and Ontario, may be swept by the irregular troops of the enemy, 
even if their land army should be inferior, unless we garrison the whole 
country. The mishaps on these waters during the last war have been 


| attributed to the neglect of the Admiralty : but that department had then 


much to do, and the public attention was fixed upon Napoleon. Should 
a war unhappily now take place, the public mind will be undivided, and 
except in frigate and privateering affairs the real fighting will most pro- 
bably take place along the Canadian frontiers. Any failure here, as it 
will be the most conspicuous, and to us the most vital, will be the most 


| closely scrutinized ; and disgraceful expulsion from office would be a 


very slight punishment for men who had not strained every nerve to 
render us sufficient both by land aud water on the most important line 
of attack and defence. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S FOREST AND GAME LAW TALES. 
Frrenps have suggested to Miss Martineau, that the apparently im- 
pending change in the Game-laws “ might be made in a more wise, easy, 
and amicable manner, if a clear knowledge of the operation of the present 
system on all parties concerned were more general than it is found to 
be” ; and it “has been represented to her that this last object might be 
promoted by such a work as she is venturing to offer.” Hence the origin 
of Forest and Game Law Tales ; which are to delineate the working of 
the system, from the time of Canute to the present day. The first of the 
three volumes is devoted to what are properly the Forest-laws ; embrace 
the period between their origin under Canute and their abolition by the 
Long Parliament; and consist of four tales, each of which aims at 
displaying the most striking evil of a particular period. “ Merdhin,” 
the first tale, is laid under the Danish conquest,—of which, by the by, 
it is a more cogent illustration than of the Forest-laws, since acci- 
dent leads to their violation by Merdhin through the disgraceful 
penalty of collecting wolfs’ tongues arbitrarily imposed upon him 
by a subordinate Danish officer; all which is duly set right by 
Canute himself. “The Manor and the Eyrie” is a Saxo-Norman 
story; involving the misery produced by the formation of the New 
Forest, the expulsion of a Saxon noble from his manor-house, 
and his subsequent refuge in the North as a sort of Robin Hood; 
where he heads the Northern war against William, and dies through 
the treacherous arts of a Norman monk. “The Staunch and _ their 
Work” belongs to the time of John: the bearing of the incidents 
on the Forest-laws illustrates the fines and other oppression laid upon the 


| yeoman or franklin, on the plea that he had wrongfully broken up and 


cultivated forest-land, in defiance of all proofs of rightful possession ; but 
the Barons and Magna Charta are tle most conspicuous features in this 
tale. “Old Landmarks and Old Laws” brings us down to the days of 
Charles the First : and a noble, Lord Southampton, is the victim; rents 
for his estate to more than its value being claimed by the Crown, on the 
pretence of its having been forest ; and the wrong is only righted by the 
Long Parliament. The main object in this tale is strictly developed; 
Old Parr and the subsequent misfortunes of Charles being used to vary the 
interest,—though the patriarch seems also introduced for a very covert 
comparison of Mesmerism with Harvey's discovery of the circulation. 
The striking excellence of Miss Martineau as a didactic writer consists 
in her power of animating her autherities. Notwithstanding the number 
of her philosophies in fiction, we doubt whether she has a view of 
her own, unless it be the commonplace ethics of the party to which 
she belongs; but her power is unrivalled in embodying and animating 
the views of other people. No matter what the subject or the opinion, 
abstruse argument starts up into action, incident, actors, and dialogue, 
under her magie pen. The theories of Malthus or Ricardo, Adam Smith 
or M‘Culloch—the views of Bloomfield, or Chadwick, or whatever Ho- 
meric pen expounded the evils of the old Poor-laws—the description of the 
Channel Islands by Inglis—the Spectator’s arguments in favour of the 
House-tax—in short, anything that may be put before her is trans- 
formed into a didactic tale, where the philosophy is presented with sur- 
prising accuracy in action and discourse. But it is merely presented. 
No consideration has tested, no judgment has modified the view : it is an 
affair of advocacy—perhaps of something more implicit, for the brief is 
simply embodied in a tale. There is something very analogous in the 
essential parts of her fiction. So far as we know, the structure or 
framework is always her own; but, unless her authorities give ber 
the manners as well as the matter, her persons are mostly of her 
own age, and talk much after her own fashion. If we rightly 
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understand the preface, Miss Martineau has been greatly indebted to | 
matter laid before Friend Bright's Parliamentary Committee on the 
Game-laws; and as Blue Books are not very celebrated for pre- 
senting in polished verse, or any other shape, “ the manners 
and the mind,” the authoress has beeu thrown upon her own resources 
for delineating the people of those ancient times; and the conse- 
quence is, they wear a very modern air. Saxons and Danes, down 
even to shepherds and so forth, discourse in very Martineau strain; nor 
do we see much difference between the speech of Canute and the rest. 
The feelings, the sufferings, the very madness that oppression makes, are 
of a modern and slightly melodramatic cast, when the Saxons are ousted 
from their Hampshire possessions ; though the description has some skil- 
ful touches, and the outlaws are “ woundily” philosophical, after the man- 
ner of the banished Duke in As you Like It. Langton and some of the 
other Barons are as sentimental and rhetorical at Runnymede as if they 
belonged to the brilliant school of our times: but the manners of Charles | 
the First’s days are rather better preserved, they being nearer our own, 
and more models existing,—though even these are not devoid of the Marti- | 
neau mannerism, everybody talking as he ought. The descriptions are all 
well done; and the incidents, though rather too obviously contrivances, 
are yet well contrived tobring out the recorde] features of the time or the 
objects of the writer. 


MR. LEVER’S 0’DONOGHUE. | 
“Tne O'Donoghue” is the head of an ancient decayed family, whose | 
inheritance, dissipated by successive heirs, has dwindled away through | 
process of law into the possession of a dilapidated old castle. To this 
scarcely habitable ruin, surrounded by estates that have either become 
the property of strangers or are on the point of falling to the mortgagees, 
the O'Donoghue and his family cling tenaciously, as the last relic of their 
departed grandeur, and cherish the pride of their high lineage the more | 
fondly for that poverty has left them little else to boast of. Towering | 
above a wild and lonely glen near the sea on the South coast of Ireland, | 
the old castle is a conspicuous feature in the romantic scenery around ; | 
and by the neighbouring peasantry the O'Donoghue, though no longer | 
their lord, is regarded with something of feudal reverence and attachment. 
The tale opens with the unexpected arrival, in this remote district, of | 
Sir Marmaduke Travers, a rich London banker, the present owner of the | 
estate, with his lovely daughter ; both full of benevolent schemes for im- | 
proving the condition of the tenantry, and prepared to view them in the 
most favourable light. The wretched tenants, prejudiced against their | 
English landlord by the arts of a crafty agent, Captain Hemsworth, | 
frustrate all the plans of Sir Marmaduke, and practise on his mistaken 
benevolence ; while by the O'Donoghue the rich banker is regarded with 
jealous aversion. The rescue of Miss Travers from a mountain-torrent 
by a son of the O'Donoghue, and the recognition by young Travers, a 
handsome Guardsman, of Kate O'Donoghue, a young beauty fresh from 
France, bring about an interchange of friendly courtesies between the 
two families; in spite of an angry rencontre between the English officer 
and Mark, the eldest son of the O'Donoghue. This Mark O'Donoghue 
is the hero of the tale; and a type of that class of proud, dis- 
contented, reckless, daring spirits, who, under the banner of the 
“United Irishmen,” plotted rebellion and sought suecess from French 
invasion. The perils and escapes of Mark from the treachery of the 
agent Hemsworth and the bullets of the English soldiers, terminating 
in his reception on board the French flect in Bantry Bay, are the most 
exciting adventures. 

The incidents, so far as they relate to public events, are such as may have 
occurred in Ireland “fifty years ago”; but the sentiment is less of that 
time thanfof our own: the author views the past through an atmosphere 
of the present; and the vivid impressions of scenes and persons that 
have passed under his own eyes contrast with the fainter outlines of 
remoter ideas derived from books. 

In the present work Mr. Lever has exchanged the slapdash helter- 
skelter pace of his military and hunting adventures for the steady step 
and sober march of a compact story: his style is more solid, and its 
closer texture has taken a higher polish. He appears to have emulated | 
Scott in the management of the narrative and the introduction of persons : 
both have more completeness and consistency than heretofore. Sir Archy 
M’Nab, the Scotch kinsman of the O'Donoghue, is a capital character ; and 
others of less mark are distinguished by individual as well as national 
traits. Hemsworth is one of those ubiquitous villains of all work so 
useful to novelists, who manage all the mischief and are killed off when 
done with ; but Sam Wylie, the sly sub-agent of the estate—Kerry 
O'Leary, an old servant of the O'Donoghue—Lanty Lawler, a knavish 
horse-dealer—Mary M‘Kelly, the hostess of a wayside inn—as well as 
the O'Donoghue ‘himself—are consistent with their characteristics; 
which are elaborately depicted, perhaps with too minute a touch for 
striking and animated effects. ‘The scenes are described with the author's 
usual force and gusto; but these descriptions run to too great a length 
for extract. A humorous dialogue between the cunning wag Sam Wylie 
and Sir Marmaduke Travers will suit us better. . 

AN ENGLISH LANDLORD AND HIS IRISH SUB-AGENT. 

“Roger Sweeny,” said Sir Marmaduke—“ Roger Sweeny complains of his dis- 
tance from the bog; he cannot draw his turf so easily as when he lived on that 
swamp below the lake; but I think the change ought to recompense him for the 
inconvenience.” 

“He's a Ballyyourney man, your honour,” said Sam, placidly; “and if you 
couldn't bring the turf up to his door, and cut it for him, and stack it, and carry 
a creel of it inside to make the fire, he’d not be content.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Sir Marmaduke, accepting an explanation he was 
far from thoroughly understanding. “Then here’s Jack Heffernan—what does 
Us fellow mean by saying that a Berkshire pig is no good ?” 

He only means, your honour, that he’s too good for the place, and wants better 
food than the rest of the family.” 

The man’s a fool, and must learn better. Lord Mudford told me that he never 








saw such an excellent breed, and his swine-herd is one of the most experienced 


fellows in England. Widow Mul—Mul—what ?” said he, endeavouring to spel] an 
unusually long name in the book before him—“ Mulla——” 

“ Mullahedert, your honour,” slipped in Wylie, “a very dacent craytare.” 

“Then why won't she keep those bee-hives? can't she see what an excellen 
thing honey is in a house—if one of her children was sick, for instance ?” 

“True for you, sir,” said Sam, without the slightest change of feature. “It is 
wonderful how your houour can have the mind to think of these things—upon m 
word, it’s su rising.” 

“Samuel M’Elroy refuses to drain the field—does he ?” 

“No, sir; but he says the praties isn’t worth digging out of dry ground, nor 
never does grow to any size. ile's a Ballyvourney man, too, sir.” : 

“Oh, is he?” said Sir Marmaduke, accepting this as a receipt in full for an 
degree of eccentric ity. 

“Shamus M’Gillicuddy—Heavens, what a name! This Shamus appears a ver 
desperate fellow; he beat a man the other evening, coming back from the market. 

“It was only a neighbour, sir; they live fornint each other.” 

“A neighbour! but bless my heart, thet nakes it worse.” 

“Sure, sir, it was nothing to spake of: it was Darby Lenahan said your honour’s 
bull was a pride to the place, and Shamus said the O'Donoghue’s was a finer baste 





| any day; and from one word they came to another, and the end of it was, Ler 
} got a crack on the skull that laid him quivering on the daisies.” 


“ Savage ruffian, that Shamus; I'll keep a sharp eye on him.” 

“Paix, and there’s no need—he'’s a Ballyvourney man.” 

The old baronet looked up from his large volume, and seemed for a momen 
undecided whether he should not ask the meaning of a phrase which, occ urring & 
every moment, appeared most perplexing in signification: but the thought that by 


| doing so he should confess his ignorance before the sub-agent deterred him, and 


he resolved to leave the interpretation to time and his own ingenuity. 

“What of this old fellow, who has the mill?—has he consented to have the 
overshot wheel ? ” 

“ He tried it on Tuesday, sir,” said Sam, with an almost imperceptible smile; 
“and the sluice gave way, and carried off the house and the ool of the barn into 
the tail-race. He's gone in to take an action again your honour for the damages.” 

Ungrateful rascal! I told him I'd be at the whole expense myself, and I ex- 
plained the great saving of water the new wheel would insure him.” 

“ True indeed, sir; but as the stream never went dry for thirty years, the ould 
idiot thought it would last his time. Begorra, he had enough of water on Tues- 
day, anyhow.” : 

“He's a Ballyvourney man, isn’t he?” 

“ He is, sir,” replied Wylie, with the gravity of a judge. 

Another temptation crossed Sir Marmaduke's mind; but he withstood it, and 
went on— 

“ The mountain has then been divided as I ordered, has it ?” 

“Yes, sir; the lines were all marked out before Saturday.” 

“Well, I suppose the people were pleased to know that they have each their 
own separate pasturage ?” 

“Indeed, and, sir, I won't tell you a lie—they are not; they'd rather it was 
the ould way still. 

“What! have [ taken all this trouble for nothing, then? is it possible that they'd 
rather have their cattle straying wild about the country, than see them grazing 
peaceably on their own land?” 

“That's just it, sir; for, you see, when they had the mountain among them, 
they fed on what they could get; one had maybe a flock of goats, another may~ 
be a sheep or two, a heifer, an ass, or a builsheen.” 

“ A what?” 

“ A little bull, your honour; and they didn’t mind if one had more nor another, 
nor where they went, for the place was their own: but now, that it is all inarked 
out and divided, begorra, if a beast is got trespassing, out comes some one with 
a stick and wallops him back again; and then the man that owns him, natural 
enough, would’nt see shame on his cow, or whatever it was; and that leads to a 
fight; and, faix, there’s not a day now, but there's blood spilt over the same boun- 
daries.” 

“ They're actually savages!” said Sir Marmaduke, as he threw his spectacles 
over his forehead, and dropped his pen from his fingers in mute amazement; “I 
never heard—I never read of such a people.” 

“ They're Ballyvourney men,” chimed m Wylie, assentively. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From November 28th to December 4th, 


Books. 

The Dispatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, during his 
various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Coun- 
tries, and France. Compiled from official and other authentic Documents, 
by Colonel Gurwood, C.B., K.C.T.S., Esquire to his Grace as Knight of 
the Bath, and Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London. Volume VL 

History of the English Revolution of 1640, from the Accession of Charles L 
to his Death. By F. Guizot, Author of “ Histoire de la Civilization en 
France,” &c. Translated by William Hazlitt. 

The Historical Works of M. Adolphe Thiers, Member of the Académie 
Frangaise, and late Minister of War in France. Translated by Thomas 
W. Redhead, Esq. Volume I.—History of the French Revolution, 

Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the North 
American Colonies previous to the Independence of the United States; 
chiefly from the MS. Documents of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. By Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Secretary to the Society for the 
l’ropagation of the Gospel. 

[ The week has produced a number of historical works, which in a period of less 
pressure from “ novelties” would obtain, as they require and deserve, a more 
elaborate consideration and a larger space than we can now bestow upon them, 
whatever we may be able hereafter to Mo. 

1. The Dispatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington.—This volume 
stares us in the face much as a reinforcement to the enemy might to a general, 
when their main body was scarcely out of sight, and not at all out of mind. 
Since the two first volumes relating to India were noticed, four more volumes 
have accumulated, and we have been looking for a time of leisure and freedom 
from external hinderances, which never came, though very near it in the last 
autumn. “Who can control his fate?” and by parity, who can control his 
time ? especially with _ for an additional element. Until the week come when 
we may be able to fall back upon the reserves of Wellington, we must be content 
with saying that the great events of the present volume are the siege of o— 
and the subsequent retreat; the battle of Vittoria, the siege and capture of 
Sebastian, and the various contests in the Pyrenees, which ended in Soult’s re- 
treat into France. What may be called the more disquisitional topics, chiefly 
relate to the incapacity of the three different governments with which lene os 
had to deal—British, Portuguese, and Spanish, not to say the dishonesty of the 
latter: but towards the close of the volume, (September 1813,) the affairs in Ger- 
many, consequent upon the failure of the Russian invasion and the rising in 
Prussia, brought the alliances against Napoleon on the tapis, and idle home 
schemes for removing the army from Spain, which the Duke had to combat. Of 
course the administrative management of the troops was ever going on, and forms 
the staple of the volume. 
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2. Guizot’s History of the English Revolution.—The second step is better than 
the first in “ Bogue’s European Library.” The history of the reign of Charles 
the First by Guizot is as superior to Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo De’ Medici, as pro- 
foundly critical research, letting nothing escape it—a penetrating acumen, which 
piercing through the forms of things, detects the characteristic spirit of history, 
or more truly of national society, beyond the persons and events which body it 
forth—and great vivacity of mind, that at once combines the philosophic and 
narrative styles—are superior to extensive reading, and an amiable but some- 
what feeble genius, exhibiting itself in a conventional mode. Mr. Hazlitt has 

e a good service in translating this work; for although nearly twenty years 
have elapsed since its first appearance, we know of no other English’ trans- 
lation; and if the reader wants any further guarantee of the value of the History 
of the English Revolution, we may say that it satisfies the somewhat hypercriti- 
cal demands of Carlyle upon the period. 

8. Redhead’s translation of Thiers's History of the French Revolution—Is a 
fitting pendant, though an inferior piece, to Guizot’s work on the English Revolu- 


tion of 1640; each, however they may seem to differ, being, as the last-named | 


author remarks, a struggle of the people against the kingly, aristocratical, and 
iestly powers, and the last date being necessary to understand the first. 
present translation of the History of the Revolution is to be followed by that 
of the Consulate and the Empire, so as to embrace the historical productions of 
Thiers in a uniform series. The work before us is in a single volume large octavo, 
with double columns, illustrated by a series of portraits, and striking events 
of the text, effective and really illustrative; but the engravers are scarcely equal to 
the original designers. It forms altogether a handsome volume of what is pro- 
bably the chef d’ceuvre of Thiers, as his biases and servilities are less displayed. 

4. Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the North 
American Colonies.—The subjects embraced in the titlepage of this volume—a 
history of the Anglican Church in the American Colonies, from the first 
foundation under Raleigh to the final separation from the Mother-country—are 
unfolded in a very scholarly way, and mainly derived for the last century, from 
ariginal documents in possession of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Some of these throw a strong light upon the manners 
and independent feelings of the colonists, even at an early day; and the whole 
will be found a very able and interesting narrative, with a bias in favour of the 
Bishops as a necessity in new colonies, and perhaps a leaning to High Church prin- 
ciples. The arrangement of the author is the most natural, and therefore the 
clearest and best—the colonies in distinct and separate classification: but it can- 
not be denied that the author's Church views have induced him to look with a 
somewhat penne eye on other communions, whilst his strict limitation to his 
own church compels him to give very scant notice of the ecclesiastical history of 
several provinces that were originally settled by sectarians. } 

The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo-Norman 
Invasion; comprising an Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland, which obtained the gold medal and prize of the Royal 
Irish Academy. By George Petrie, R-H.S., V.P.R.LA. Second edition. 

[Though nominally a reprint, this handsome volume is substantially a new work; 
and one equally interesting and satisfactory to the archeologist. In 1833, Mr. 
Petrie gained the prize offered by the Royal Irish Academy for the best “ Essay 
on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland”; and its publication at 
that time, we suppose, must have been considered as the first edition; for the 
author apologizes, in a preface dated this year, for “the length of time which has 
elapsed between the reading of the original essay to the Academy and the pub- 
lication of the present volume.” This delay is not to be regretted, however, since 
it has enabled fis to incorporate his Essay in an elaborate investigation of other 
ancient edifices in Ireland regarded by him as coeval with the round towers. 

The first part of the wnk consists of a refutation of the different fanciful 
theories which have variously assigned to the round towers a Danish and a Pho- 
nician origin and Pagan uses. The second and principal part is devoted to a 
minute examination of the existing remains of ecclesiastical structures in Ireland, 
ge to have been erected before the Norman conquest. Mr. Petrie con- 
i the round towers to have been church-belfries, built strongly to serve as 
keeps for the safety of the priests and the church-property; and used also as 
beacons and watch-towers. The evidence brought forward in proof of this pro- 
bable solution of a vexed question appears to be conclusive; but the subject is too 
antiquarian for discussion in a newspaper. One striking circumstance in favour 
of this view is, that round towers are never found apart from other ecclesiastical 

dations; and another is, that their architectural features are precisely similar 

to those of the churches and other buildings adjacent. These camisiion of 
construction and ornament, moreover, as illustrated by two hundred and fifty 
examples of various kinds, go far to bear out the author's argument that the 
round towers are traceable to a period anterior to the Norman invasion; for 
though the Norman style is evident in all but the earliest, the character differs 
from that of lo-Norman in some respects. A distinguishing feature of the 


Irish structures is the inclination inwards of the sides of doors and windows, not | 


only * the ruder edifices of cyclopsean character, but in others built of ashlar- 


And there are sufficient evidences in this volume to justify Mr. Petrie’s | 


assertion that churches of stone and lime cement were erected in Ireland as early 
as the first introduction of Christianity. The bee hive-shaped dwellings of early 
saints, built of unhewn stones laid horizontally in courses gradually contracting 
until the aperture at top is closed with a single stone—the oratories, tombs, wells, 
and monumental pillars, as well as the little churches with steep roofs and round 


towers—of which various specimens are given in the cuts, all attest the national | 


character of these ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland. 

Nor has Mr. Petrie confined his researches to the ruins themselves. He has 
consulted the authorities contained in ancient Irish manuscripts, and gleaned in- 
formation from every available source; and has pursued his inquiries in the spirit 


of one who secks to ascertain the truth, not toestablish a preconceived theory. In | 


the illustrations accuracy and completeness of detail have been properly preferred 
to picturesque effect,—though in this latter quality the cuts are by no means 
deficient ; and they are executed in the best manner, with sharpness and clearness. 
The book is beautifully printed too, and forms a volume equally handsome and 
curious. 

Mr. Petrie contemplates a supplementary volume on the later ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Ireland; but the present work is complete in itself, and possesses 
ntore than an Irish interest. } 

The Principles of Beauty in Colouring Systematized. By D. R. Hay, Deco- 

rative Painter to her Majesty, Edinburgh. 

fin this new analysis of the harmonies of colour, Mr. Hay has performed the use- 
ul service of tracing to the operation of certain fixed principles the sources of 
beauty in particular combinations of hues and tints, so that artists may, by the 
aid of this book, produce with mathematical certainty the richest effects hitherto 
attainable by genius alone. In painting, decoration, and costume, arrangements 
of colours have hitherto been regarded as resulting from individual taste or intui- 
tive feeling for harmony of colour: but Mr. Hay has reduced this branch of art to 
a perfect system, analogous to the harmonies of sound. Thus it is proved, that 
an offence against good taste in respect of combinations of colour is in effect a 
violation of natural laws; and exact knowledge enables the student not only to 
avoid glaring discords but to attain to recondite concords: it is the counterpoint 
of the pallette. 

In developing his new system of chromatic harmony, Mr. Hay takes into ac- 
count the influence of light and shade on colour in nature; opening up a wide 
field for the exercise of fancy and ingenuity in contrasting fa. mae in different 
degrees of intensity, yet still keeping the clue of scientific research to guide the 





a 
experimenter. The volume is of beautiful exterior, fit for the drawingroom-table- 
and the diagrams of colours are bound > in a separate volume, connected with 

| the text, yet distinct from it—like two books under one cover—so that the reader 
ean refer to the illustrations without interruption. The colours are represented 
by cuts of paper made expressly for the purpose; and thus unerring exactness of 
| hue and tint is secured in every instance; which is not attainable by plates 
coloured by hand. ] 

Elinor Wyllys; a Tale. 

“The Spy,” &c. In three volumes. 

( The editorship of Elinor Wyllys by Mr. Cooper is bond fide to this extent—he 
has given “ advice and assistance in presenting it to the public, though neither hag 


Edited by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., Author of 








properly extended to the literary character of the work.’ He has also inspected 
a few of the proof-sheets, but that supervision has been very slight. In fact, he 
has acted as literary chaperon to introduce to the public the first work of g 
female friend, in “ whose principles, taste, and intelligence,” he has great cong. 
dence, and who desires to conceal her name. : 

Elinor Wyllys answers to the idea of it which might be inferred from this ae. 
count. It is a novel of private life, in which manners and feelings predominate 
over incident or passion. There is, of course, a love story; of which Elinor 
is the heroine, and Harry Hazlehurst the lover; the interest hanging upon the 
fickleness of the swain after acceptance, and the fidelity of the shepherdess, 
There is also a conspiracy, perpetrated by a Yankee attorney to deprive a famil 
of their property by personation; and the story of a young self-taught enthu- 
siastic artist. But the attraction of Elinor Wyllys consists in its delineg- 
tion of American manners and family economy, in what would be the middle clasg 
of life in England, but which seems in the States to approach the highest. This 
delineation is minute, and the writer is somewhat deficient in the breadth and 
| rapidity that we are accustomed to expect in works of fiction; but the novelty 
| and evident truth of the manners and opinions give freshness to Elinor Wyllys, 
and will render it worth perusal by the patient reader. ] 

The Round Preacher ; or Reminiscences of Methodist Cireuit Life. 

[ The Round Preacher is a series of tales or sketches, supposed to be written by 
a Wesleyan probationer for the ministry, descriptive of the kind of persons in the 
connexion his different “ circuits ” took him among. There is a hard matter-of- 
fact literalness in his descriptions, which wear an air of truth; but we suspect it 
must be such exceptional truth as figures in police reports or courts of law, and 
is by no means to be received as a general picture of the society. Otherwise, the 
modern Methodists would be a compound of vulgarity, hypocrisy, selfishness, and 
| sometimes of cruelty and fraud. The Missionary meeting, where a converted 
Red Indian and a converted Negro figure, is perhaps the most amusing, but it is 
evidently farcical. ] 

Practical Sermons by Digqnitaries and other Clergymen of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. Volume U. 

{Acollection of upwards of thirty sermons, by various divines, on questions of 
practical religion. ‘They form the second volume of a series whose limit seems yet 
unfixed. ] 

Confessions of a Water-Patient; in a Letter to W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
E'sq., Editor of “The New Monthly Magazine.” By Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has put himself under the cold water cure; and, 
feeling himself better, has acted upon our proverb, “ Speak as you find.” His ge- 
neral opinions and rather brilliant panegyric are of slender account, Ha, 
is scarcely competent to form a judgment upon a question which requires medical 
training as well as natural ability to decide upon; if it be not one of those things 
in which long experiment is all in all. ‘The result upon himself is this. He 
no disease immediately threatening life, but he had that species of chronic ill 
health which renders life a burden. After dieting and doing nothing for nine or ten 
weeks, at Malvern, he emerged in no very portly condition. “ I was blanched and 
emaciated—washed out like a thrifty housewife’s gown; but neither the bleaching 
nor the loss of weight had in the least impaired my strength: on the contrary, 
all the muscles had grown as hard as iron, and I was become capable of great 
fatigue: my cure was not eflected,” (but he was subsequently finished, after a 
fashion, in Germany). A result, we suspect, that would follow in a similar case 
under any system of training, especially if the patients could be possessed with 
the idea of beneficial changes. } 

The Complete Concordance to Shakspere: 
Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 
Part XVIIL. 

[ The eighteenth part completes this laborious and useful work. In fulness, and 
in excellence of arrangement, it sustains its high character to the close. Ina 
preface, Mrs. Clarke explains the principles on which she has omitted direct and 
primary references to many words, so insignificant and so numerous “ that their 
retention would have encumbered, and (so to say) Aidden the other references to 
the same word of more distinct and unquestionable importance: as an example of 
| this, ‘my lord,’ as a mere title, occurs in the play of Hamlet alone no fewer than 
192 times.” Space also is greatly economized by the selection: retaining “let” 
only in its peculiar sense, and omitting it as an auxiliary verb, is no loss to the 
searcher, fo is much more likely to look for the passage “ Let me remember thee 
what thou hast promised,” by the verb “remember” than by its auxiliary; but the 
omission saves the difference between 17 lines and 2,184. Omitting the adverb 
“well,” except when used peculiarly, saves 1,550 lines. In the progress of the 
work, we have had occasion to use it many times, and have observed its use by 
others; and we can bear testimony to the perfect fulfilment of its pretensions. Asa 
matter of printing, the massy volume is a marvel of compactness and distinctness. ] 

A Supplement to the History of British Birds. By William Yarrell,F.LS,, 
V Pas. 

Novels and Romances of Anna Eliza Bray. 
VIIL—* Trials of the Heart.” 

The Jack o° Lantern (le Feu-Follet); or the Privateer. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. (Standard Novels, No. XCIX.) 





being a Verbal Index to all the 
By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 


In ten volumes. Volume 


SERIALS. 
Forest and Game Law Tales. By Harriet Martineau. In three volumes. 
Volume I. 
The Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. By Lord Mahon. 
(Colonial and Home Library. Volume XIII.) 
Household Tales and Traditions of England, Germany, France, Scotland, 
ge. (Burns’ Fireside Library.) 
Twelve Nights’ Entertainments; or Tales of various Lands. (Burns’ Firee 
side Library.) 
Tales by the Baroness Fouque. 
ILtusTRATED Work. 
Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle Ages. 
hS.A. No. XID ; : 
| [Completes this curious and varied selection of illuminated capital letters and 
| ornamental devices of ciphers and inscriptions of mediaeval character; some 
them pictorially embellished, and others plain. For ornamentists who have 
occasion to introduce imitations of ancient lettering of particular periods, these 
specimens, which are all dated, must be very useful; and they will also be ac- 
ceptable to amateurs of Gothic ornament. The taste and invention displayed in 
the most subordinate details are extraordinary: the quaint fashion of the style is 
more easily caught than the fancy of the devices. ] 


(Burns’ Fireside Library.) 


sy Henry Shaw, 
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PHILHARMONIC CONDUCTOR. 


THE NEW 
Tne devious course of the Philharmonic Society since Mendelssohn re- 
signed the baton at its concerts, confirms the opinion that if the prosperity 
of that institution is to be reéstablished, it must be through a conductor 
possessing in some degree the authority and experience of the German 
maestro. Even the musicians of the English orchestra, to whom restraint 
is so repugnant, now perceive what the orchestra is with its autocrat and 
what without it, and would gladly concentrate their powers under the in- 
fluence of some energetic individual will, as a means to success. The want 
of commanding talent in the great school of orchestral composition, which 
has long been a prominent defect in the music of England, has rendered it 
difficult here for any man to attain that influence, and exert that moral 
command, by which an orchestra requires to be direcied to due purpose. 
A newart of this kind came to England with Beetlioven’s /¥delio under the 
direction of Chelard: in the course of that inimitable performance, our 
native artists first saw the effects of the little German wand in promoting 
unity and precision,—a method which became permanent and general: but 
conducting soon reverted to its old position as the business of a puppet. 
And certainly, while mistakes were overlooked at rehearsal, and wrong notes 
were left in the parts—while no suggestions were made, and there seemed 
to be no ideal of effect in the mind of the conductor beyond the old 
conventional estimate—there was little in the matter of beating time 
with a stick which might not be discharged by any ripieno violin in the 
orchestra as well as by the gentleman who stood at the head of it. Hence 
many a sneer at the otlice ; whose duties, so performed, indeed render in- 
capacity the more glaring, and make the ill-deserved “ bad eminence” of 
the position involve its own satire. But among the benefits, now well un- 
derstood, for which our music is indebted to the march of time, is that of the 
practical value of a conductor—above all, with the worth of one who is him- 
self a practical man. To live in an orchestra, to know each member of it as a 
man knows the familiar faces of his household, to show them athorough intel- 
lectual mastery of the character of the partition in hand—to enforce opinions 
and exact obedience, let what labour may be necessary,—these are the advan- 
tages which habit gives to the conductor: and they are rarely attainable in 
England; as, except the Italian Opera, few of our musical institutions are 
sufficiently permanent or frequent in their assemblies for rehearsal and per- 
formance to engender habits. The best musician, however skilled in the 
reading of scores by solitary perusal and study, is often as much embar- 
rassed himself as he embarrasses others if placed once now and then in the 
post of direction. Perpetual novelty—a strangeness between the conductor 
and the conducted, neither well knowing or thoroughly understanding the 
other—has been the curse of our musical performances. 





| enthusiasm must be kept within due bounds. 


The musical history of the last twenty years has exhibited some memor- | 


able changes in orchestral performance; and the most remarkable 
have been those in which the of some great composer at 
the head of the orchestra animated the musicians. Whoever saw Weber 
conducting his Freischiitz for the first time in England, or Spohr his 
oratorio of The Crucifixion at the Norwich Festival, or Mendelssohn his 
Walpurgis Nacht at the Philharmonic, will agree that there is an effect to 
be produced upon musicians even beyond mere technical skill and ability 
commensurate to the occasion. The mere aspect of a man of genius and ap- 
proved desert in composition kindles euthusiasm, and lights up a fire, where 
on ordinary occasions all is cold and dull. Such a one should be ever, if 
possible, the eye of the orchestra. Next in the order of selection to the 
composer of genius would be a musician of great practice and tact in the 
art of conducting; whose signs are thoroughly understood; who has the in- 
terests of music at heart; indefatigable in rehearsals, indomitable in reso- 
lution; and whose position and fortune enable him to be independent of the 
usual considerations of the professional man. Last of all would come the 
theoretical conductor, who without practice or technical command is desti- 
tute of the reputation which extends a moral influence. Under the last 
order of conductors our classiczl music and symphonies have chiefly gone 
to wreck. 

The office of conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts for the ensuing 
season has, we understand, devolved on Signor Costa. The Directors have 
had a kind of “ Hobson's choice”; but certainly, all things considered, it 
is the best that they could make. Costa brings no reputation to the post 


presence 


except such as he has fairly earned in rehearsals at the Italian Opera; | 


where his energy, tact, and address, have gained the applause of musicians, 


not otherwise friendly to him.—who admit that he is thoroughly versed | 
in his occupation. We suspect that the somewhat disorderly Philharmonic 


rehearsals will present a new appearance under the dominion of this 
“ruler of the spirits.” The inflexibility and energy of purpose which he 
is apt to exert will bring the orchestra into a state of order and submission 
unknown to it when in the hands of conductors for the nonce, who vacated 
the office from time to time, that its distinctions might be fairly shared. 
As the conductor of classical symphonies and other works of that class, 
the Opera Concerts of last season afforded ample means to judge of Costa. 
The Symphony in C minor of Beethoven was a triumphant performance; 
free from conventions in the execution, and approaching nearer, as we con- 
Ceive, to the original conception of the composer, than anything ever given 
in England. The Pastorale, on the other hand, was a partial failure; the 
delicacy of the execution in parts degenerating into feebleness of effect. 
However, new readings and fresh accents we shall have to criticise; and 
these often impart very pleasing impressions. 
cert in the peculiar position of the Philharmonic at present, enthusiasm 
and judgment need to be very happily mingled. The opening seems fair. 
The conductor is a known student of scores, fond of the art, and eager for 
new and surprising effects. Under a disciplinarian of such energy, we shall 
be sure to find the orchestra in first-rate order, and probably enlarged and 
improved. As for the compositions, over and above the standard ones to be 


Considerable reputation as the conductor of classical music. 





THE GRESHAM MUSIC LECTURES. 
Proressor Tayxonr’s second series of lectures on the Italian School of 
Music attracted numerous audiences to the College on each occasion. The 


In carrying forward a con- | 


| Johnson, 


first was chiefly historical; glancing on the state of music in Italy towards | 


the close of the sixteenth century, the origin of recitative and the musical 
drama, with specimens from the operas of Cesti, Cavalli, &e. ‘The second 
lecture was entirely engrossed by Carissimi; a composer whose genius, by 
its variety and felicity, afforded so much gratification as to be rather de- 


serving a course of lectures than a single one. However, the theme of 
Italian music is long; and if the audience are to gain a true notion of it, 
Besides some illustrations of 
Carissimi, tolerably familiar through the medium of the Fitzwilliam Music, 
Professor Taylor produced a beautiful and rare specimen from his sacred mu- 
sical drama Jephtha; interesting both intrinsically and from comparison with 
the recollection of Handel's sublime modulations in treating the same subject. 
The pathetic and truthful accents of the recitative of Carissimi in the scene 
between the father and daughter were heard with profound attention, and 
discovered his deer insight into the powers of the art in that direction. A 
love-song of the sax composer—a “ cantata di camera,” which strongly 
reminded us of the warbling cantilena of Purcell—was sweetly sung by 
Hobbs. Stradella formed the subject of the third lecture; introducing re- 
marks on the oratorio or sacred musical drama, in its origin and early cha- 
racter. The illustrations were from a rare work, San Giovanni Battista; 
the production of a man of genius and learning. Its power over the minds 
of the Italian contemporaries of Stradella is best evinced by its having 
arrested the almost literally uplifted hands of his intended assassins. The 
audience listened to the romantic and tragical history of the composer with 
great interest; enhanced by specimens of his work, in which Hobbs sang 
the music of St. John, Master Turle of the danghter of Herodias, and Pro- 
fessor Taylor of Herod. The beautiful madrigal “ Clori, son fido amante,” 
also afforded a new aspect of the genius of Stradella. 

‘The lectures are enriched by specimens from rare and almost inaccessible 
manuscripts, and by quotations from curious tracts upon the art, originall 
written in Latin or Italian, which fall but rarely in the way of the ordi. 
nary reader. The entire subject, both as it respects the reading and the 
illustration, takes a popular and agreeable form in the hands of Professor 
Taylor: a powerful charm invests the antiquities of Italian art, and makes 
us unwillingly quit the topic which he treats so instructively. We congratu- 
late him on having found at his College “ fit audience,” though not “ few.” 











BIRTHS, 

On the 5th August, on board the ship Alfred, on the passage to Calcutta, the Lady of 
Captain Deacon, Sixty-first Regiment, of a daughter. 

(mn the 27th November, at Bowood, Lady Louisa Howard, of a son. 

On the 27th, at the Vicarage of Swaton, Lincolnshire, the Lady of the Rev, Henry 
Knapp, of a son, 

On the 30th, at the Vicarage, Guilden Morden, near Royston, Cambridgeshire, the 
Wife of the Rev, Robert Merry, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Knickerbocker Cottage, Mernington Road, Regent's Park, Mrs, George 
Putnam of New York, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Great King Street, Edinburgh, the Wife of C. J. W. D. Dundas, Esq., 
of Aston Hall, Hawarden, Flintshire, of a son. 

On the Ist December, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, the Lady of Dr. Maclachlan, 
of a son, 

On the 3d, at Batheaston, the Lady of Captain Sydney Dacres, R.N., of a son. 

On the 3d, in Fleet Street, the Lady of Henry Ainslie Hoare, Esq., of a daughter, 





On the 4th, in Grosvenor Place, the Lady Mahon, of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 4th October, at Barriefield, near Kingston, Canada West, Captain Sampson 


Freeth, Royal Engineers, eldest son of Colonel J. Freeth, to Harriet Jane, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Plomer Young, K.H. 

On the 28th November, at St. John's Episcopal Church, Forres, Alexander Penrose 
Gordon Cumming, Esq., eldest son of Sir William Gordon Cumming, Bart., of Attyre 
and Gordonstown, to Anne, only daughter of the Rev. Augustus Campbell, Rector of 
Liverpool. 

On the 29th, at St. James’s, Westminster, John Houchen, Esq., of Thetford, eldest 
son of John Houchen, Esq., of Wereham Hall, Norfolk, to Susannah, only daughter of 
the late Daniel Vautier, of Stanton Park, Suffolk, 

On the 2d December, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Charles 8. Whitmore, Esq 
to Elizabeth Katharine, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Brownrigg, ‘and 
sister of Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. 

On the 2d, at St. Peter's, Belgrave Square, John Gurdon Rebow, Esq., of Wivenhoe 
Park, Essex, second son of T. T. Gurdon, Esq., of Letton, Norfolk, to the Lady Georgle 
ana Toler, fourth daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of Norbury, 

On the 2d, at Charlton Church, Kent, the Rev. Alfred Suart, youngest son of the late 
Edward Suart, Esq., of Henbury Hill, Gloucestershire, to Rosamond Mary Anne, only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Weller, Eighteenth Regiment, of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Follett, Esq., of Exeter, to Agnes, 
daughter of J. Paddon, Esq., of Fareham, Hants. 

On the 4th, at Bishopsthorpe, Colonel George Malcolm, to Georgiana Vernon Hare 
court, youngest danghter of the Archbishop of York, 

DEATHS 

On the 2Ist November, at Nice, Major James Badham Thornhill, K.11., late of the 
Sixtieth Royal Rifles. 

On the 27th, at Courtown, the Hon. Barrington Stopford, youngest son of the Earl 
of Courtown ; in his 17th year, 

On the 30th, at New College, Oxford, the Rey. Rice Price, M.A., Fellow of that 
Society ; in his 39th year. 

On the Ist December, at Farcham, Hants, Agnes, Relict of Captain R. H. Barclay, R.N. 

On the Ist, in Eaton Square, Lucy, daughter of Sir Bruce and Lady Chichester, 

On the Ist, at Stonehouse, Devon, Captain Thomas Wolrige, R.N. ; in his 63d year. 

On the Ist, at Torquay, Lady Johnstone, Wife of Richard Wayland, Esq., of Woods 
eaton, Oxfordshire, and Widow of the late Sir John Lowther Johnstone, Bart., of 
Westerhall, Dumfriesshire. 

On the Ist, at Headfort, in the county of Meath, the Hon. William Arthur Taylour, 
second son of the Earl of Bective ; in his Ist year. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

In the Downs, 4th Nov., Madagascar, Weller; and Actice, Renant, from 
At Liverpool, 2d, Lady Mary, Scott, from Mauritius. In the Clyde, 3d, Ida, 
Campbell, from the Cape. At Dublin, 24, Peruvian, Lancaster, from ditto. At the 
Cape, previous to the 11th Oct., Gloriana, Webb; F. Huth, Toby; Tory, Rowe; Ape 
prentice, Johnson; and Joseph Albino, Finis, from London; Conway Castle, Kerr, 
from Liverpool; and Ann, Smith; and Curraghmore, Ball, from Calcutta. At Bome 
bay, previous to the 25th Oct., Alfred, from London ; St. Lawrence, from Liverpool ; 
Lascar ; and Benares, from the Clyde; and Princess Royal, from Cork. At Madras, 
15th Oct., Kite, Ritchie, from London. At Calcutta, previous to 20th Oct., Ellenborough, 
Close; and J. Allan, Hayes, from London; Beethoven; and Tapley, trom Liverpool ; 
Tammeriane, from the Clyde ; and Stag, from Cork. 

SaILep—From Gravesend, 26th Nov., Brothers, Read; and Boyne, Milner, for Ma@e 
dras; China, Fergusson; and Eliza, Paterson, for Bombay: and 2d Dec., Greenlaw, 
for Caleutta. From Bristol, 28th Nov., Providence, Page, for Calcutta, 
From Liverpool, ditto, Henry Gardner, Kemp, for Calcutta; and Templar, Marshall, 
for Ceylon. 


ARRIVED 
Calcutta. 





SATURDAY MoRNING. 
At Bombay, 24th Oct., Arab, Sumner, from London. At Colombe, 14th, 


ARRIVED 
At Calcutta, 15th, Mary Hartley, Bartlett, from Livere 


Chance, Elder, from Glasgow. 


produced, we hope they will be worthy of one who may yet make a very | pool; 16th, Cassiopea, Hudson, from Neweastle ; 18th, Rockshire, Evans, trom Livere 


Sea —=—S—S—S=== = == 


Tuesday, December 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Calvert and Procter, Bradford, smiths —Husband and Co. Kingston-upon-Hall, ship- 
brokers—Neuens and Fonseca, Bread Street, perfumers—Haines and Co. West Brom- 
wich, general-agents; as far as regards G. Haines—Thomas and Pritchard, Oxton, 
Cheshire, joiners—Baker and Martin, Aldermanbury, commission-agents —Mortts and 
Gray, Manchester, share-brokers— Lullen and Hignett, Liverpool, tubacco-manuface 
turers—Oak Farm Lron and Coal Company, Oak Farm, Staffordshire ; as far as regards 
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Sir J. R. Glynne, Lord Lyttelton, the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, and C. Townshend 
—Haigh and Co. Sheffield, brass-casters—Yates and Co. Great Bolton, grocers—Eng- 
land and Hellawell, Huddersfield, attornies—Riches and Deering, Carey Street, law- 
stationers —Bowman and Paine, Tallington, Lincolnshire, millers—Bloor and Hackett, 
Tutbury, Staffordshire, tanners-—-T. and W. H. Griffin, Holy well Street, Shoreditch, 
wine-merchants—Ashworth and Cartwright, Manch rs—Perry and 
Powis, Stoke-upon-Trent, ironmongers—Cripps and Co. ‘Nottingham—Slack and Co. 
Manchester, filtering-machine-manufacturers. 
INSOLVENTS. 
JONES, MICHAEL, Theobald’s Road, grocer, Dec. 2. 
Mocer, Tuomas, Holborn Hill, poulterer, Nov. 29. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
May, Samvet, and MotTraM, Pryce, Shrewsbury, drapers. 
SWALLow, Josuua, Manchester, share-broker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BALpwix, BENJAMIN, Old Jewry, warehouseman, to surrender Dec. 13, Jan. 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Murdan and Prichard, Newgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Basinghall Street. 

BRomI.ey, Joun, Bolton-le-Moors, manufacturer, Dec. 13, Jan. 2: solicitors, Mr. 
Sutton, Manchester; Mr. Glover, Bolton ; ofticial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CLARK, Joun, Crescent, Minories, merchant, Dec. 10, Jan. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Marten and Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, basinghall Street. 

Lane, Lucy, and Smitu, ANN BayLey, Charterhouse Square, boarding-house-keep- 
crs, Dec. 12, Jan. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Jewin Crescent ; official 

Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

MAYLarD, Joun, Fetter Lane, grocer, Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solicitor, Mr. Johnson, Wal- 
cot Square ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

REDWoop, EDWARD, jun. Windmill Street, Lambeth, china-dealer, Dec. 12, Jan. 8 : 
solicitor, Mr. Long, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

PHILLIPs, SAMUEL, Kingston-upon-Hull, hatter, Dec. 15, Jan. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Capes and Stewart, Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Colbeck and Co. Hull; and Messrs. Horsfall 
and Harrison, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM Gry, and Guy, Evizapetu, Liverpool, hosiers, Dec. 16, Jan. 6: 
solicitors, Mr. Reed, Friday Street; Mr. Greatley, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool. 








DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 23, Maund, Birmingham, laceman—Dec. 23, Marks, Mortimer Street, up- 
holsterer—Dec. 23, Wells, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, merchant--Dec. 23, 
Bower, Manchester, bauker— Dec. 23, Schofield, Oldham, grocer—Dec. 23, Sugden, 
Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufacturer— Dec. 23, Boddy, Leeds, timber-merchant 
Dec. 23, Warburton, Manchester, builder—Dec. 23, Graham and Co. Manchester, 
merchants. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 23, Hornby, Hoylake, Cheshire, innkeeper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 23. 

Giles, Headless-Brass, Worcestershire, publican—Buckler, Portsea, grocer—Kemp, 
Liverpool, merchant— Murphy, Shrewsbury, haberdasher. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Jackson, Birmingham, iron-dealer ; second and final div. of 54d. Dec. 5, or any sub- 
sequent Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Smallwood, Fdan ok a p Archon third 
and final div. of ls. 33d. Dec. 5, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birming- 
ham— Menzies, Gloucester, draper; first div. of 5s. Dec. 8, or any subsequent Monday ; 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bancxs, CuarLes JAMES, Edinburgh, ironmonger, Dec. 8, Jan. 8. 

Fraser, ANDREW, Inverness, grocer, Dec. 6, 26. 

TRENCH, Tuomas, Edinburgh, wood-merchant, Dec. 8, 29. 

Youne, D., Dunkeld, merchant, Dec. 8, 29. 





Friday, Dee. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clark and Collins, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, gold-lacemen—H. and J. Broad, 
Stourport, maltsters—Forshall and Kirkwood, Kennington, surgeons— Archer and Co. 
Liverpool ; as far as regards D. Daly— Brooker and Prior, Little Coram Street, Russell 
Square, corn-dealers—Jackson and Miller, Ratcliffe, Lancashire, ironfounders—Crough- 
tou and Harding, Upper Street, Islington, tobacconists—Eyre and Shaw, Derby, fstock- 
brokers—Salter and Knowles, Exeter, brewers—Long and Marshall, Winsford, Cheshtre, 
salt-manufacturers— Hammersley and Cook, W igan, Unendrapers— Dean and Page, 
Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, mi . W. and A. Moore, Wolver- 
hampton, factors—Potter and Broadhurst, Manchester, yarn- -merchants—J. and P. 
Procter, Bishopsgate Street Without, snuff- acturers—Gl le and Standley, 
Wymondham, Norfolk, auctioneers—Learey and Rowley, Manchester, hat-block-manu- 
facturers—Kent and Walters, Birmingham, an -chain-makers— Billing and Easton, 

, architects —Slagg and Co. Mancl x agents— Moore and Goodi- 





erchants. 








n, n, Lime Street, coffee-dealers. 
INSOLVENT. 
Rovinson, FRancis, Princess Street, Chelsea, cowkecper, Dec. 7. 
BANKBUPTS. 


Epwarps, Jonn Cuar_es, Conduit Street, bill-broker, to surrender Dec. 19, Jan. 
20: solicitor, Mr. Godden, John Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Euuiott, Joun, Bristol, coal-merchant, Dec. 19. Jan. 16: solicitor, Mr, Hassell, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Mawy, Joseru, Warwick, grocer, Dec. 15, Jan. 19: solicitors, Mr. Nicks, Warwick ; 
Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

M’Desmort, James, Gray’s Inn Lane, victualler, Dec. 16, Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. 
Hunt, Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Roy, Evcene Le, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place, wine-merchant, Dec. 10, 
Jan. 14: solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Wilmington Square; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Sprone, Joun, Oakham, Surrey, coal-merchant, Dec. 16, Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. 
Jordeson, St. Mary-at-Hill ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 29, Webb, Long Lane, Bermondsey, woolstapler— Dec. 29, Haycock junior, 
Wells, Norfolk, corn-factor—Dec. 31, Monk junior, Nottingham, currier—Dec. 20, Ash- 
barry, Holm Lacy, Herefordshire, farmer—Jan. 6, Betts, Cardiff, grocer--Jan. 6, Jen- 
kins, Brecon, maltster—Jan. 9,Whitlow, Manchester, laceman—Jan. 2, Hesketh, Hulme, 
victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 


Dec. 30, Hardy, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, innkeeper— Dec. 31, Tune, Blackfriars | 


Road, boot and shoe maker—Dec. 31, Dalton, Old Kent Road, stone-mason—Dec. 30, T. 
and C. Lockhart, Cheapside, florists and seedsmen—Dec. 29, Hughes, Piccadilly, up- 
holsterer—Dec. 30, Thackway, Union Place, New Road, tailor—Dec. 30, Smith, Kings 
Swinford, Staffordshire, iron-master. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 26. 

Coombes, Craven Strect, Strand, coal-merchant—Noone, East Street, Manchester 
Square, engineer—Cotsworth, Salisbury, builder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Mitchell, Lime Street, merchant; third div. of 44d. and final div. of gd. on the sepa- 
rate estate, any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Bennett, New City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, timber-merchant; first div. of ls. 3d. any Saturday, Mr. 
Green, Aldermanbury—Moutrie, Bristol, music-seller; final div. of 3d. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— Moyes and Moring, Camomile Street, carmen; first div. of 
3s. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— Brett, Bury St. Edmunds, currier; first 
div. of 6d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury— Mohon and Simons, Mincing 
Lane, wine-merchants; first div. of 2s.; a div. of 20s. on the separate estate of Mohon ; 
a div. of &s. 4d. on the separate estate of Simons; any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury—Eastwood, Brighton, grocer; first div. of 5s. 1gd. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury—Tallent senior, Ipswich, provision-dealer ; first div. of 1s. 3d. any Sa- 
turday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—J. P. and G. J. Bradly, Great St. Helen’s, wine- 
merchants; first div. of 1s. 1]d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Simmers and Rae, Manchester, rope-makers ; first div. of 11d. and a div. of 20s. on the 
separate estate of Rae, Dec. 9, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Simister, Manchester, confectioner; first div of 2}d. Dec. 9, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester— Marshall and Collier, Manchester, merchants; further div. of 
2d. Dec. 9, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—A. and J. Smith, 
Rochdale, merchants; first div. of 4s. 3d. Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester—Scott, Manchester, grocer; first div. of 7d. Dec. 9, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 


scoTcH oH SEQUESTRATION. 
Younes, J., Macdaff, Banffshi t, Dec. 13, Jan. 10. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 













































































| Saturd. — Tuesday.| Wednes.\| Thurs. Friday 
} —_— i — a 

3 per Cent Consols | 943 95 913 943 | O48 94 

Ditto for Account . | 94% 954 9 st 95 942 94 

3 per Cents Reduced ... | 934 | 928 938 - 934 93 

34 per Cents......... 954 | 954 95¢ 958 953 95, 

Long Annuities .... ee ae -| 108 — 10g 10) lod 1 

Bank Stock, 7 per Ce’ nt . +. .© «| 203§ — 203 oot 2034 202 

India Stock, 10$....... 261 _— 261 262 262 | — 

Exchequer Bills, 14d. perdiem ........ «| 19pm.| 21 18 14 13 18 

India Bonds, 3 per Cent re — — — | 22pm, 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama ( presage. Massachusetts (Sterling). . 2 p-Ct.[ 

Austrian .... . | Mexican .... ..- sess se = 7 30 

Pee || Ditto (Deferred). «- e800 3 - ie 

Ditto vevnee we || Michigan .........- «+. -t— — 

DDD. cccekr cece ve seaet || Mississippi (Ste ong eT — 

Buenos Ayres wi stanes os || Neapolitan ....... « 5=— — 

SE Rees rene ss pndawwed }} New York (1858 5 — | 90 

Columbian (ex Venezuela || Ohio onwes 6¢— | — 

IE vsnka.2 vans asnce B | Pe nnsylvania . ooscc = | am 

Dutch (Ex. 1: 2Guilde rs) ... POTRVIOR 2200 coccese cves 6— | 34 

ee Portuguese ESTE ER 74 exd. 

French . b | Se 3— } 5S 

Ditto ... os : || Russian. . ... 5 — | 12 

Indiana Ste rling) pacecedle Spanish ... 28 

Illinois SECKCO> C0000 Seed WED 00. ve oe: a= | 374 

< cy feen.¥ | Ditto (Passive) .......c.ceeceees 6 
a (Sterling) : Ditto (Deferred) .... 1. -2seseeee | 7 
Maryland Sterling) ...... Venezuela Active ...-.. .s-a+ ss. — 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 

MINEs— | Baxnxs— $ 
Bolanos ... see —— || Australasian... ..-..ee-eeeeee| — 
Brazilian Impe rid al ° ° — North American | — 
Ditto (St John Del Rey se tees —_ I cecccerecss.ecce of 
Cobre Copper .. .. ..4+-- oe — | nlof London ........ — 

Rarways— | | London and Westminster .. ...| 253 
Birmingham and Gloucester ....) 1233 London Joint Stock ceece-coe iT? 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... | 654 i National of Ireland ... ...... 19) 
Eastern Counties ° 199 National Provincial ....... ... — 
Grand Junction . entoken — i Provincial of Ireland ........ ae 464 
Great North of England . .... 210 Union of Australia i — 
Great Western. oe ees a7 Union of London ............. —_ 
Liverpool and Ma um che ster Tf... — || Docas— 

London and Brighton ... 604 || East and West India . 131 
London and Blackwall .......... & London ...... 112 
London and Greenwich .... . 103 St. Katherine . 118g 
London and Birmingham....... 213 MIsceELLaNrovs— } 
London and Croydon. ane ° 19 i} Australian Agricultural .. ..... } —_— 
Manchester and HHirmingham os 7 i British American Land ........ — 
Manchester and Leeds .. ee AOA, WSs occsceoes an < — 
Midland. .. ooaeaen 141 } General Steam ............+. = 273 
South-eastern ‘and Dover ...... 35} Peninsular and Oricntal Steam . — 
South-western .........-+-000. 754 Royal Mail Steam ....... ..... _ 
York and NorthMidland oxvuge 102 South Australian ............ . — 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 29th day of November 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ........00.e0es08 26,733,810 , Government Debt ...... .... £11,015,100 
| Other Securities .. ° 2,984,900 

| Gold Coin and Bullion 11,159,981 

Silver Bullion ...........+6 « 1,573,829 

£26,733,810 £26,733,810 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors’ seaman ccvccces + £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
~ as . icieetn tala 6,426 cluding Dead Weight Annuity £13,201,863 
Public Deposits* e Other Securities .. 15,87 1,054 
Other Deposits . ‘ 992, SY Sicnnsa: @ ownnse 5,932,345 
Seven Day and other Bills . 1,045,574 | Gold and Silver Coin 503,038 
£55 ,508,300 | £25,508 ,300 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £93 lo @.. 0006 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 | Iron, British Bars.... 915 0.. 10 0 0 
PIO DONS. ccccceccene sdeuccese o4 Lead, Kritish Pig .... 19 0 0..1910 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard.... .. ..0 0 0 | Steel, English wibeas ooo... 000 

— ry Lane, Dec. 5. 
| a 

Wheat, R.New 30t058 | Rye......-. 36to: 38 | Maple ..... 40to41 | Oats, Feed. 
Fine ..... 60—63 | Barley . 2 8 White..... 44—48 Fine 
Old... .. 6€0—62 | Maiting . oe Boilers .... 52—54 | Poland . 
White..... 62—64 | Malt, Ord... | Beans, Ticks. 34— 36 Fine. 
Fine ..... 64—70 Fine. ... } Old. .. ... 40—42 Potato .. 
Super. New 64—66 Peas, Hog .. 38 Harrow ... 40—42 | Fine. 3 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Wheat .... 58s.lld. | Rye.... 35s. fd. Wheat . .... I4s.0d.| Rye ........ 7s. 6d. 
Barley. ... 34 1 Beans .... .. 44 3 Bariey....... 4 © Beans ....... 1 0 
Oats.. ....25 G6 | Peas ....... 4411 COND cr cccesee 3 0 Peas ......-+ 10 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Novy. 29. 
Wheat, 58s. 2d.—Barley, 33s. 24.—Oats, 258.0d.—Rye, 358.4d.—RBeans, i1s.9d.—Peas, 45s, 10d, 





PROVISIONS 











FLOUR. 
Town-made ......... per sack = to 62s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds... —6 | Carlow, 4l. 12s. to 41. 16s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship 30 — 58 Bacon, Irish..  .......+- leecpubeiesss 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... - 4 — 50 Cheese, Cheshire. . ... ....- 
Bran......... .per quarter 0 — 0 | Derby Plain. 
Pollard, fine. 0 — O | Hams, York. . 
Bread, 74d. to 9b. the 4b. ‘Joaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s Od. to 7s. on 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ...... akike 105s. to 1308.| York Reds ............. +r 30s. tolete. 
Choice ditto oer «ese » 40 — 180 | Scotch Reds... . ... 20 
Sussex Pockets... - 105 — 120 PND aun sivevueneene sowesnous o-° 
Fine ditto .. - 1226 — 130 Kent and Essex Whites.......... o-— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBERLAND. Smivrerievo. WHittcHartl. 
Ming Beek 20. ons coe-ce GBD Ole. ccccecccces 70s. to 85s... ....-+... 60s. to 888. 
Inferior . . 70 — 84 ..... we oe © ares 2 Oe 
New sooner cose Oe © Om 6 cee soccace o— 0 
CARNE scccsce ce - - lO — 115 90 — 115 . ......... 60 — 198 
WheatStraw ... ....... 32 — 36 32 — S4 ...... ore 2 WD 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND ‘warw en s SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
d. 











d. s. d. ead 06 e é Su iTHrievD. 
Reef... 2 6 to 3 0 to 4 10 .. .. 3 Oto3 Gtod 6 | Friday. Re 
Mutton 3 4—4 2—4 8 ..... 310—4 6—5 2) Beasts 855 .. 3,844 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 8... 4 0—4 6—5 4]! Sheep. 3,990 - 22,310 
Pork... 3 &8—4 8—5 0 .... 3 8S—4 6—5 O| Calves. BES snees 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0O—0 0.... 0 O0O—0 O—O0 O} Pigs. . BIS cover 408 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
errr per cwt. | 17s. 6d. | rea, Bohea, fine, Gare. Os. 2d. to Os. 4a. 
D0 eccdrenedesek¥eks saws 18 0 | Congou, fine...... aehe 1 —24 
Linseed Oil . sens ° 1 $9) Souchong, fine ....... 1 10 —29 

Lineced Oil-Cake ....-. per 1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per lb. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to 5s. | Coffee, fine (in bond) seinen 100s. to 1428. 
Moulds (6¢ per doz. discount) Ts. “ed. | Good Ordinary . : 46s. to 50s. 
Coals, Hetion. ..... «os OO | Sugar, Muscovado, per ew .t saesens 36s. 74d. 

_ > ee vicitatihendiagit: ° its. Od, West India Molasses.... 18s. Od. to o aie. Od. 





YIM 
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ATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 

LEAGUE MEETING IN COVENT-GARDEN 

Sueane The COUNCIL of the NATIONAL ANTI- 

CORN LAW LEAGUE begs to announce that the AGGRE- 

GATE MEETINGS of the LEAGL in the Theatre Royal, 

Covent Garden, will recommence on Wepnrsvay Eveninoa 

gz'nwiourt, the 17th of December rge Wilson, Esq., in 

o Chair. Richard Cobden, Esq., M P., John Bright, Esq., 
ad |W. 


Je Fox, Esq., will address the meeting. 
AT USICAL UNION 











1846.—ASSOCI ATES. 


Three Hundred pe will be admitted Associates of 
this Society to attend eight performances of Chamber Instru 
menta! Music on the Monday Evenings preceding the Matinées 
given to the Members. Fee on election, I/. ls. One hundred 
additional Members will also be admitted. Members are 
nominated by the Committee, and Ass rciates by the Members 
The “ Record of the Musical Union,” Second Edition, just 
published, may be had of the Treasurers, Caanen, Beawe, and | 
Co. The Prospectus of the Society, with a List of the Com- 
mittee and Members, to be seen at all the Music Publishers. 

Vienna, Noy. 20th. J. Buca, Director 


ZF USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 

STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial ‘Ranking Company of 'sydne y on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. GronGe Poittarn, Manager. 

_ London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank, 























Tue. WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


ACKET COMPANY '’s Ships leave Southampton on the 

24 and 17th of each month, for MADEIRA and the WEST 
INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. On the 2d of the 
month, the mails, passengers. &e. are conveyed throughout, 
including Havannah, Honduras, and Mexico ; and on the 17th, 
Including Santa Martha, Carthagena, Chagres, and St. Juan de 
Nicaragua. A limited quantity of goods is also taken on 
moderate freight (outward) for Barbadees, Demerara, Gre 
nada, Trinidad, Jamaica. St. Thomas, Bermuda, Santa Mar- 
tha, Carthagena, and Chagres ; and (homeward from Jamaica, 
St. Jago de Cuba, St. a Bermuda, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Havannah, Santa Martha, Carthagena, and Chagres, Nassau, 
and Fayal rticulars may be had on application at the 
Company's Offices in London or eee ay ; and also as 
respects cargo, of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Descor, 2, 
Winkle Street, Southampton ; who will clear and forward 
oo. if commissioned to do so by the con es, at their 

expense. Parcels, packages, and pub slications for all places at 
which these steamers call, received at the London and South- 

ampton offices as heretofore. Arrangements on reasonable 
terms may be made by persons desirous to take the round of 
the whole voyage. E. Cuarrec., Secretary 

_55, Me Moorgate Street, London. 


QTEAM to CEY LON, “MADRAS, and CAL- 
CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Re; ceatinn Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods —The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation © ompany book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, ana from Suez on or 
about the 10th of eve month.—For rates cf passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 
AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER .—At this season of the year the use of Soda 
water has almost always been abandoned, on account of the 
cold and chilling nature of its effects. The Carrara Water is 
not Hable to this great vbjection, but, (to quote the opinion of 
a medical gentleman of high authority, expressed in a letter to 
Mr. Maugham,) “‘ possesses this paramount superiority, viz 
that it is most grateful to the palate—that it imparts a warm | 
glow, and what patients have termed a comfortable feeling to 
the stomach, and docs not produce that heavy distended op 
pression which fullows the use of the common soda-water 
Sold wholesale by Mr. A. Duntor junior, 7s, t er Thames 






































Street, and retail by all respectable chemists & hotel-keepers. | 
B RANDY AND CAPSULES.—Mr. Berts, 
(the late firm of J. T. Be and Co.) Patent Brandy 





Distiller, 7, Smithfield Bars, fee jue to himself and the 
public to state, that the Manufacture of the Parent Branpy 
was not, nor ever has been known to any person except 
to himself and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded in 
the business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his sons, 
J. T. Berrs Jun. and Co., on his retiring therefrom, in 1840 
Mr. Berrs further states, that he is the sole Patentee, manu 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsi or solid metal 
covering for the mouths of botties,) that no other Brandy in 
Engiand,except Berrs's Parent Baanvy, is thereby protected ; 
the Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to any other 
Brandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained. —Metallic 
Capsule Manufactory, 1, Wharf Road, City Road 
. "Dw " " ; 7 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Ils. An improved Clothes-brush, that ns ina | 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
a ga Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
ir 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
Preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and | 
Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spenge. Only at 
Mercatre’s sole establishment, 130 »,Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from Moetcalfe's 
adopted by some houses 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.| 
and the Royal Family of | 


Patronized by the Queen, 


























Great Britain, and the seve Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe. This elegant, fragrant, and transparent oil, in its 
Preservative, restorative, and be: autifying qualities, for the 


human hair is unequalled throughout the whole world. It 
Preserves and reproduces the hair, even at an advanced period 
of life ; prevents it from falling off or turning grey ; restores 
grey hair to its original colour; frees it from scurf and dan 
@iff, and renders it soft, silky, curly, and glossy. Facts 
abundantly proved by innumerabie testimonials, which are 
Open for inspection at the proprictors. For Children, it is | 
especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Price 3s. (d., 7s., family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and double that Size 21 Cavrion—Each 
Senuine bottle has the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” 
engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. Ri WL ANDand SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfume rs. %.* All 
other “ M: acassar Oils" are Fraudulent Counterfeits 


MHE OPINION OF DR. CHARLES C. 

KEANE, of Rermuda, as to the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOWAY 8 OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure of old 
Ulcers and Sores. The Doctor expresses himself thus: “I 
thougbt but little of Hollow ay’s Ointment and Pills at one 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to } 
One of his Agents, for two dozen pots and boxes, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old st: 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic 
that for the future, I am determined to continue to ‘use 
them. Signed—Cwances C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermada.” | 
Tobe had ofall Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s esta 
blishment, 244, Strand 




















enabled the Directors, 


Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful | | 


COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Capital accumulated and invested upwards of 1,590,0000. 
Annual Revenue upwards of 235,0001 

The amount of capital sums were since the commence- 
ment of the Society is upwards of 7,000,000l. sterling. The 
next periodical investigation takes place on 31st Dec. 1845. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties are particularly reminded 
of the important benefits to be secured by entry before the 
close of this year, both as regards the advantage of a full year's 
standing, with reference to the profits of the current , 
well as that of coming within the present period of investi- 
gation 

Forms of proposals, and every necessary information, may 
be obtained at the head office, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edin 
burgh ; or at any of the Society's Agencies. 

sag Mac KENzIF, Manager 

ar, C hief Clerk 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall, HU GH M KEAN, Agent. 


MUE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE 
13, Waterloo Place, 
Directors 
Lieut. Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.H., Chairman 
Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B. K.C.H., Deputy-Chairman 
Admiral the Kight Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Lord of the Admiralty 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. G.C.M 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.C.H 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. W. Muleaster, K.C.H 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B. B.A. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8. 
Major-Gen. E. Wynward, C.B 
Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. RE. 
Major-Gen. Clelland, E.1.C.8. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K rn late R.H.G, 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.L.C. 
Major Chadwell Clerke, K n P.K.S 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R-H.G 
Capt. Melville Grindlay, E.1. Army Agent 
Capt. William Lancey, k.E. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq 
Artuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
station of life, and forevery part of the world, upon particu 
larly favourable terms. 
lersons assured in this office may change from one country 
to another without forfeiting their policies 
A Konus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the recent 
First Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 
Josern C. Brerrecs, Secretary 


{NG LISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
i2, a Faterloo Place, London ; 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established in 1839. 

erterp Caprrat, One Mitton 
This Association embraces 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK ONTINGENT UPON 
LIFE: immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 
endowments 

A COMPREHENSIVE and LIBERAL SYSTEM of LOAN 
in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
security, upon the security of any description of assignabl 
property or income of adequate value 

A union of the English and Scotch systemsof assurances, by 
the removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in Eng 
land effecting assurances with offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice Versa 

An extensive legal connexion, 
prietary composed of all classes 

A large protectin apital, relieving the assured from all 
possible responsibility 

The admission of every policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in two-thirds of 
the profits 

J. Berter Wiitiames, Resident Actuary and Secretary 

Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms, may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the Agents of the Association in the princip:l! 
towns of either country 

Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 
specially) on any other day, upon application at the o 


12, Waterloo Piace 
NVATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
i ANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capital 500,000! 
Empowered by Act of Parliament 

This Institution offers important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect both to Life Assurances and Deferred 
Annuities. The assured has on all occasions the power to 
borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two 
thirds of the premium paid (see table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity Assurances for terms of 
years are granted on the lowest possible rates. 

VISION OF PROFITS 

The success and increasing prosperity of the Society has 
at the last annual investigation, to de 
varying from 30 to 75 per cent on the 
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with adirection and pro 


















clare a Third Bonus, 


| premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 














EXAMPLES 
Perma- 
Bonus | Bonus |nenthe —— 
added. jin Cash.) duc. of Psa | 
| Prem a 
£s difad 
j1so7 19113 5 [e713 513 17 
}1898,'65 13 O 174 13 leit 
W/ 1000/74 3 4/1539/138 13 6 [61 14 38 
! | ji840 89 0 0 ‘al 13 4 6 
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The division o profits | is ,annu al, and the ne wet will be © made 
in December of the present year 
F. Peravson Camnorx, 


L,° NDON SEWAGE COMPANY. 
Provisionally Registered 


See 


CAPITAL, 1,500,0001. in 37,500 Shares of 401. each 
Deposit, 2/. 4s. per Share 
Bankers 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. Birchin Lane 


Engineer 

Thomas Wickstced, Esq. Engineer to the 
Grand Junction, the Kent, the Southwark 
Water-Works, in London; and to the Hull 

hampton Water. Works 
{rchitects and Surveyors 

John Blyth, Esq., Aldersgate Street 

R. C. Carpenter, Esq., Guilford Street 

Consulting ¢ . 


East London, the 
and Vauxhall 
and Wolver 








Arthur Aikin, Esq. F.L.S. F.G.S Lecturer on Ch 
mistry at Guy's Hospit al, and Vice Preside ut of the London 
Chemical Society Solicitors 


Messrs. Wood and Blake, Falcon Street, City 

This Company, which is possessed of a practicable plan, 
which was deposited in conformity with the standing orders 
of Parliament, by the 30th of November, for intercepting every 
sewer that discharges itsclf intothe Thames, proposes to carry 
out the contents underground into the country for agricultu 
ral purposes 

Thus the pollution of the waters of the Thames being pre- 
vented, an improved drainage of the Metropolis will be se 
cured, whilst the sewage, applied to agriculture, will yield a 
very ample return on the capital which is required 

Applico ion for prospectuses, or for shares, t o be addressed 
in the usual form to Axparew Maarten, Sec 

4, New London Street, City, 4th Dec. 1545 
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ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, | 





\ ANTED, TO PURCHASE, TURNER'S 

LIBER STUDIORUM, and OLD IMPRESSIONS of 
CLAUDE’S LIBER VERITATIS. Apply, by letter, stating 
full particulars as to condition, price, &c. to “ J. P.” care of 
Mr. Davio Boour, Bookseller, Fleet Street, London ; or to 
Mr. Wiitiam Mac ou L, Printseller, 7, Hanover St. Edinburgh. 


© PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c.— 
PATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat Pocket, 
at Payne's, 163, New Bond Street, opposite Clifford Street. 
Pe dometers for Ladies, Pedometers for Military Paces, Sur- 


veying, &€c 
JJORONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.— 
8, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill, 


A. B. SAVORY and SON 
London, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 34 guineas 
each ; or in gold cases, 6 guineas cach. These watches are 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu- 
liarly su:ted to combine those important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes,and continue going whilst being wound. 


| ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, certified by 


the Faculty of England to be the purest spirit, and 





















guaranteed by the Patent Metallic © apsules, embossed 
“ Ketts's Patent brandy, 7 Smithtle ld Bars,” is sold at 3s. 6d. 
bottle included, by the most r ctable ers, lists of whom 





¢ 
may be obtaine a at the Disti y, where quantities of not less 
than two gallons,in bulk or bi tiles, are supplied. Address,7, 


Smithfield Bars. : = 
NY LASS.—RICHLY-CUT GLASS CHAN- 


2 DELIERS, in great variety of elegant and original De- 
signs, from 101. upwards. A choice stock of richly-cut glass 
single light Lustres, from 17s. per pair upwards. Double 
light Girandoles, from 6/. 10s. per pair upwards. Table-glass 
of every description, at equally reasonable prices; together 
with a unique collec n of English and Foreign ornamental 
glass, are now exhibited for inspection and sale at F. and C. 
OSLER’S London warehouse, 44, Oxford Strect, near Berners 
Street, recently opened in connexion with their manufactory 
at Birmingham .—Established 1907 


ro? 
\IBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES and ROSE- 
MARY.—This elegant article is respect‘ully offered to 

the nobility and gentry by Gianixs, Court Hair dresser and 
Perfumer, (from Paris,) as the most delicate and effectual 
preservative of the hair, and, from its purity, giving a perfect 
gloss and brilliancy. GIBMINS'S EXTRACT of ROSES and 
ROSEMARY is a liquid, made by the proprictor from the 
above named plants, and, when applied in washing the hair, 
renders it soft and glossy. Commodious rooms for hair-cutting 
and for giving lessons in hair-dressing.—No.7, King Street, St. 


James's 

STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
kJ CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
and gently and effectually removed in Youth and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the PAT rst. JAMES's 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed, 
outwardly or invisibly, without bands bencath the arms, un 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. It is found 
highly beneficial to those much employed in reading,drawin z, 
or music, and can be sent per post by Mr. A. Bis von, 40, Tavi- 
stock Street, Strand, London; or full particulars on receiving 


a postage stamp all cade 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


4 SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c. &c. The very 
general and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce 
having encouraged imitations, the proprietors have adopted 
Betts's Patent Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words, “ LEA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” as a means of protection. Sold Wholesale, Retail 
and for E: xportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Caosss and Buacawets, Soho Square ; Banciay and 
Sons, F ssvtagies Street; and by Venders of Sauces gencrally. 


] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Sox, having numerous complaints from Pamilies who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witiiam Lasenax” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazeney and Son's ESSENC f ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, re cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at th 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman 


y OTHING could be better devised than 
pS NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT to suit the ever- 
variable nature cal our climate, forming, as it now does, not 
only the sine qua non of the railway traveller, but is equally 
so for any gentleman taking out-door exercise. It may be 
said distinetly to mark the costume of the nineteenth century, 
if that is rightly called marked which is only conspicuous for 
an unpretending and graceful bearing, the wearer feelin, 
much at ease. Certainly as an over-coat it is patronized 
highly, and is also a general public favourite, being so pecu- 
liarly English, and avoiding all foreign extravagance of style 
It must be acknowledged as a vast improvement over the old 
great-coat, associated in our remembrance with an uncomfort- 
able sensation of tight buttonings, which, from its very clum 
siness, defeated its object, the warmth of the person, as inter 
fering with t proper circulation of the blood. The prin 
cipal hues are black, bluc, brown, and oliv so the clerical 
mixture called Oxford, and can be had of the patentees, or 
only of the most respectable clothiers out of London. Every 
winter Paletot is 3! 3s., and is stamped in the lining with the 
words “ Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. H.J.and D. Nicoll, 
114, Regent Street, London 


pares: ANT SUBSTITUTE FOR SODA. 
al Letters Patent, granted 4th March 1844. 

WARD'S PATENT WASHING and CLEANSING POW- 
DER, manufactured at the Oldbury Alkali Work, near Bir 
mingham. The great advantages which this powdcr possesses 
over soda or any other washing powder yet offered to the 
public consists in its not injuring the hands of the persons 
using it ; a great saving in soap; a great saving in the labour 
of washing; in its use it will be found much cheaper than 
soda ; the colour of linen and other fabrics turns out far supe 
rior in whiteness to that which is given by any other means ; 
from the and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 
being diminished, the durability of the clothes is increased. 






















































Square. 
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| This powder will be found very useful in scouring greasy 


} ticular in 


in cleansing brass, tin, and 
1s’ pewter pots 
printers’ type 


painted work, &., 
and also publica 
old clothes, 


floors, tables 
other utensils of domestic use 
In cleansing hair-brushes, combs 





and all greasy materials, it will be found invaluable. NB. 
Warranted not to injure articles, though made of the finest 
fabrics. Sold in packets at Id., 2d., 3¢., and 6d. each, to be 


used like soda, in proportions named oneach packet. Be par- 
asking for Ward's Patent Washing Powder, as no 
other possesses the same qualities. Sold retail by all pees 
able grocers, oilmen, druggists, &c. throughout the ki om 
Wholesale of Mr. P. Wann, at Uheabove Works, or2, Coleman 
Street Buildings, London 

TATER may be applied in such a manner 
ation from the bowels without 


and is therefore very desirable 
relief of cos- 












as to proct an evaen 
the aid of opening dicine , 
to those who are obliged to take physic for the 





tiveness, bile, &c. Ladies and Invalids «ho wish to resort to 
it in the most easy way, should procure the APERITIVE 
VASE, sold by W. Pixx, 369, Strand, (the third house from 


Exeter Hall.) W. P. also supplics the SONTFERS for Deaf 
ness, Which are made so that a deaf person may bring voices 
to his ear with the loudness suitable to the occasion. De 
scriptions sent post-free, on receipt of two letter stamps. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





NEW vas ON EARLY EDUCATION, 
In small Svo. price 3s. 6 
ARLY INFLUENCES. By the Author 
of “ Truth without Prejudice.” 
IVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE, 


Second Edition. 


Published 15th NoveMBeER 1845 5, ‘price 2d. : 
OURCES OR MEANS OF APPRO- 
PRIATION, for the Human Creature’s Property of 
PECUNIARY POSSESSIONS or INCREASIN now 
offered in lieu of the UNSOUND, the UNREAL, 
NATIONAL FUNDING SYSTEM. A Letter to the 
Editor of “ Tue Times,” by LUKE JAMES HANSARD. 
Aveust 16, 1845. 
Printed and Published by Luke JAMEs HANSARD, near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 











On Truth the glorious light has. shone, 
And Principles have won their way, 
How practically that is done, 


Which “ Sovereign Good "' to man can sway. 


Look at the power-means of Language which shall have 
conveyed words and sentences from London to York, by 
electro-wires, which, communicating a generally useful 
intelligence or a public want, are afterwards committed to 
paper and printed and published for general use. Are these 
words the less ctticient than those spoken viva voce, merely 
because the power-means of their speech was unseen and 
silent, and because it was as an agency for helping public 
good and knowledge, more extensive in its uses, and noise- 
lessly diffusive in its intelligence ? 












A Boup Fiiaur of Kxowtrpcr has accomplished this Power | 


for Public Good beyond the presumptuous disputant’s or the 
nervougly fearful man’s gainsay ing. 

Look at the power-means of money-wealth to a nation. 

If the Government of a nation diffuses some very invidious 
and hurtftlly limited degree of blessings to its community, by 
giving solely to its people the tinkling cymbal “ Gold” for 
me asure of its money, asthe symbol of its wealth, 
jold " procured from other nations,—why cannot it 
know its own powers of d ng frecly, and with more than 
equal efficiency, to the sufticient uses of every human creature, 
that which is or can be procured from its own nation, the 
silent representative-wealth of itself and of its nation’s in- 
dustry ; which silent representative of wealth it has already 
partially been obliged to r *, to establish, and to operate 
with, in order to procure the limited degree of possession 
which it now has of this tinkling cymbal “ Gold,” and which 
it most loves to cherish, as the sole support of its Governmental 
uses on behalf of itself and its people. 

When the increased population of a country needs more 
money-wealth for its industrial uses, and many suffer misery 
and want, or become trained in habits of ¢ ce, because they 
have not the chance of honest money-rewarding employment ; 


























then it is as cl a truth, as the electrotype power of 
language, that the jovernment power-means of its own 
representative wealth is, comparatively, equally as in- 


disputable in its efficiency for widely diffusing the blessings 
of its proper control. And that, under this imperative ne 
cessity, it is the duty and province of the Government to 
understand and use its just means of representative wealth. 

It wants but the Bovp Pirowr of the Mixp for Trern, in 
this partic war, which will overcome the narrow confines of the 
long-existing habit of mind which, by its prejudices of fear, 
has much circumscribed the power-means of the wealth and 
happiness of all nations in their respective Governments. 

By the Deduction from one Known Pow only recently 
made available, we may draw our conclusions fairly to think, 
that for all our need, in duly serving to the ways of Divine 
Providence, we have other as yet UnkNown Powers, which, 
from our want of Curisrian Farrnu, we have neglected t ail 
ourselves of. Who will deny the Truth of these premises ¢ 
reasonable probabilities by gainsaying the Proposition now 
offered ? 

For the sake of the geners 




















al inducements to industrial em 
ployment and for other future beneficial uses, Railway ad 
ventures have been encouraged by the Government of the 
British nation. hese adventures, however, have unhindered 
gone beyond the length of the tether in the country’s money 
means to pay. The proper provision now advised by the 
above publication will fully provide for all the just money 
wants of the now serious Railway difficulties, and for many 
other growing wants which affect the true prosperity and 
happiness of a growing population, and ofa really enlightened 
kingdom. 

If there be not a sufficiency of recognized type-currency 
value circulating as wealth among us—if there be not a 
sufficiency of this active value-human property circulating 
with mankind, “ Railways "—after the m ad labour 
spent in establishing them—would immediately become mere 
grass-grown bye-road bridle- paths, and both the necessity and 
the pleasure of their use 
haustion of the desire for those locomotive facilities ; 
which, if duly supported, always will create and encours 
the growth of this kind of property; and therewith the com- 
munion of mind and usefulness. 

Without some such provision as that contained in the Pro 
position “ Good!” on the National Debt, for increasing the 
lawful means of the pecuniary wealth of the community, not 
only Railways, but every other industrious hope to which, 
from their spirit-stirring energies, they have given rise, must 
be signalized by a perfect failure in their power-means of ad 
vancing the happy wealth of the industry of this and other 
nations. 

Every witiine 
fellows is now advancing to the ¢ 
ployment, and the fair reward of his labour. Many earnest 
friends, witha quickening « e, have recently sprung up in 
behalf of this great want of the nation, and there is now a fair 
prospect of the number of these frie nds steadily increasing. 
All we at present need is the right understanding of the due 
and effect: ve powers to advance this cause 

The Principle Powers of the human creatures are those of 
communicating to and for cach other the knowledge of their 
respective individual or general and collective wants: this 
power is evidently ours, by the free-gift of God to his rational 
creatures, and it is clearly that of Lanouace. This power is 
evidently ours, with an umulated appre on in the 
present day of widely extending and diffusing its blessings 
among us. 

To make these blessings perfect there is another adaptive 
Power wanting; being that which obtains only through the 
adoption of these rational human creatures, viz. the power of 
setting in motion exchangeable services, w hich shall procure, 
for the benefit of mankind and of all living creatures, the free 
and active supply of th »ssential wants : this power isknown 
among men by its denomination as that of “* Wealth,” what 
ever at the time m happen to be the type-symbol as the 
accepted common representative of this adopted wealth. But 
this power is evidently not ours in the Fux possession of its 
— because we have some limiting prejudices in relation 
to it. 

The Proposition now offered is compassed in the work above 
adve od as an inseparable part of the previously advertised 
Proposition “* Good ! " on the National Debt 

The Power for ‘“‘ Goov” is, however, only profitable to us 
as we use it ; and it is worthy of remark, that it is not only 
frequently, but always, in our Possession, yet that it is de- 
Plorably so, when w ve neither inclination, knowledge, nor 
the wisdom of understanding fairly, fully, or fitly to appro 
Priate it. 

In working out the 
Providence— 
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would cease with the profitless ex- 
but 

















-tAnovreR Wishing to do good service to his 
laddening hope of the em 























































Divine intention of a truthful law of 


* Labor vincit omnia” ; 
this labour, however, is only, through men’s agency, the active 
means to the end. The power, in good faith, to work out the 
Law of a Brotherly fellowship in fulfilling the ways of the 
Divine Almighty Providence, is, as it has been at all times, 
always before us, waiting only for the reasonable good-will of 
man to use it, 











HE WATERLOO HEROES.—The Sub- 

scribers and the Public are respectfully tamed | 

that the splendid engraving of the WATERLOO HE- 
ROES is now completed. 

This most interesting and grand historical record of | 

Waterloo, painted by t 1as been 








. esq. R.A. 
in progress by the celebrated engraver, Mr. Charles G.- 
Lewis, 
most successful termination. The engraving represents 
“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. receiving 
his illustrious guests at Apsley House on the anniversary 
of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in the 
plate are most of the great “soldiers of the towhom 
the nation owed its crowning victory at Watcrloo. 
HENRY GRAVES and Co, Publishers in Ordinary to her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 


IEWS of ARCHITECTURE of the 
; By J. P. Nicuon, LL.D. Professor 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Edition, in crown S8vo, with 21 Plates and many 


> 


age,” 





the 





I 
Fitth 
Cuts, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Ty Professor Nicnon. Se- 
cond Edition, in crown Svo.g ly improved, with many 
new Plates and Cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
W. Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSIALL, and Co, 
London, 


ELIZA COOK'S POEMS. 








Third Edition, just published. 
\ ELAIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
| Beautifully illustrated. Trice 10s, 6d. cloth ; 


and 15s. morocco clegant. 
“ The volume is well got up, and will form a handsome 
Christmas Gift.’ 


Also, the * Second Series,” with a finely executed 
portrait of the Author, Price 5s. cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN, MAKSHALL, and Co. Stationer’s 
Court ; and OLLivier, Pall Mall, Orders received by all 


sookselle rs. 


Just published, in imperial quarto, “bow nd in cloth, | 
27 plates, price lM. 

| ELINEATIONS AND DESK RIPTIONS 

of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES found at CAERLEON 
(the ancient Isea Lilurum) and the neighbourhood. By 
Joun Epwarp Lee. Also a CATALOGUE of COINS, 
by the Rev. C. W. Kina, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Only 150 copies have been printed, 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
and sold by D. Morris, Lithographer, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire ; Cussons, Hull; Strong, Bristol; Sunter, 
York ; Slocombe and Co. Leeds; and all other Book- 
sellers. 

Now ready, in | vol. post 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
FALCON FAMILY; or Young Ireland. 


6 of Chapman and Ilall’s Monthly 


Mule 
Forming Vol. 
Series. 

“In this book, if we mistake not, we have the promise 
of anew writer of satirical tiction, not unworthy to take 
his place with the writers of Crotchet Castle and Head- 
long Hall.”—.vaminer. 


*A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through 
every page, and equally exhibits itself, whether in the 
conception of chayacter and incident, or in the con- 
struction of the sparkling dialogue which tloats down be- 


ning Chronicle, 
Strand, 


imagination of the reader.” — Me 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


fore the 

London : 
AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FIRESIDE LIBRARY; 


ISG, 


CHEAP 
PURNY’ 





) beautifully done up in elegant stamped cloth bind- 
ing with gilt edyes, each volume complete in itself. 

s. d. 

EVENINGS with the OLD STORY-TELLERS.. 2 6 

CHOICE BALLADS and TALES ...-+0.+0.0008 3.0 

NORTHERN MINSTRELSY  .¢-eeeeeeeeeeeeee 3.0 

SHADOWLESS MAN, UNDINE, LIESLI. Ivo. 3 0 


LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN, 
Ditto, Second Series . 


First Series ....+-- 





ENTERTAINMENTS ..--- 




















TWELVE NIGHTS’ 3.0 
THE WHITE LADY, and Romances by the 

ness Fouque, | vol, eo 3 O 
LAYS and BALLADS from English History, &e. 3 6 
QUENTIN MATSYS; & SWEDES in PRAGUE, 

By Pichler. I vol. occcccccccccccccccccces coe B EG 
HOUSEHOLD TALES and TRADITIONS....-- 3 0 
MARCO VISCONTL. By Grossi ..++.ee eee v & © 
HAUFF’S POPULAR TALES... + eee ee eee eeeee 1 0 
CHURCHES ; their Structure, &c..... 6. eee eee » 2 € 
GERMAN BALLADS and SONGS «ee. ee eee eee 3 6 
MUS.-EUS’ POPULAR TALES ©. 0 eee eee eee eeee 2 9 

Embossed cloth cases prepared for the Binder, may be 
had separately, price 6d. each, by those who have pur- 
chased the Parts unbound, 

JAMES Burns, 17, Portman Street, and Rooksellers. 





sooksellers will be supplied with Lists on application. 
apt DR. SILVER ON FISTULA, &e, 
Fourth Edit. enlarged. Just published, in Svo. cloth, 5s 


ys PILES, Fistula, Prolapsus, Haemor- 
rhoidal Tumours 








. and Strictures; their Nature, 

Causes, and Cure, without cutting or confinement. With 

Observations on Liver and Bilious Diseases, and their 

Treatment. Tlustrated with numerous Cases and Plates. 

By E. D. Sinver, M.D. Surgeon, &c, 30, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

“ The perusal of this treatise will be of essential ser- 


seases, as Well 
Press. 
Hall Court; 


persons labouring unde r the sed 
Cambridy 

Stationers’ 

"all Mall. 


vice to all 
as to the facalty themselves, 

London; SIMPKIN and Co. 

and OLLivier, 59, 1 
Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 6d. 
MULE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Corptat Bais of Syniace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Ind 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperc 
removed by its use,and te whole system restored toa 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price 1}s. and 
ConcentTRATED Derensive Essrxce for removing cutancous 
Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &e Price 
per bottle. Prary's Periryine Sreciric Pitts, 
-» 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 
These Pills are free from mereury and other dele 
, and may be taken without interference with or 
and can be relied upon in every in 
consulted at their re 















tation, &e. 
terious drug 
loss of time from business, 
stance. Messrs. Perny and Co. may be 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1! till 2, 
and 5 till 8, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
Liverpool, every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. 
10, St. John Street, Deansgate, Manchester, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 








| 





This day, 8vo. 12s. 


VIEW OF THE FORMATION, DIScr. 


A 


PLINE, AND ECONOMY OF ARMIES. By the 
late RoBERT Jac kSON, M.D. Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. The Third Edition, revised, with a Memoir 


of his Life and Services, drawn up from his own Papers, 


| and the Communications of his Survivors, 


for nearly three years, and is now brought to a | 








London: PARKER, FURNIVALL, and PARKER, Milj 
Library, Whitehall ; Publishers, by Authority, of the 
Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. 


300K OF = dy ey FOR THE YOUNG, 
This day is published, 
PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS, Compiled from various sources, Price 6d, 
or 5s. per dozen sewed, or Is. cloth, gilt edges 
Also, lately published, 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in Simple Language, for the 
use of Mothers and for Schools. Square. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
*,* The Old and New Testaments separately, 2, 6g, 
each, London: J. Burns, 17, Portman Street, 





In post Svo. with Eleven Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 

. ALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS, 
y GEORGE GILFILLAN. Exhibiting the following 
Jetirey, Godwin, Hazlitt, Hall, 
Chalmers, Carlyle, De Quincey, ‘ier, Wilson, 
Preachers of the day, Landor, C ampbell, 
Brougham, Coleridge, Emerson, Wordsworth, Pollok, 
Lamb, Cunningham and the Rural Poets, Elliott, Keats, 
Macaulay, Aird, Southey, Lockhart. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh ; SIMP KIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
London. 








Shelley, 
Irving and the 





8, New Burlington. Street, Dec. 6, 1845. 
M?; BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 
i THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS DURING 


THE PRE ‘T MONTH. 

THE PICTURESQUE ANTIQU ITIES OF SPAIN, 
With numerous Hlustrations engraved in the best man. 
ner, representing Gothic and Moorish Palaces, Cathedrals, 

and other Monuments of Art. 
Ihy NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound and printed, 
price = Guinea, 





A HISTORY OF NE w SOUTIL WALES. 
From its Settlement to the Close of the Year 1844, 


















By Tuomas Henry Bram, Esq. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Principal of Sydney College. 
2 vols, SvVo. 
3. 
FOUR LECTURES 
On the Advantages of a Classical, as an Auxiliary toa 


Commercial, Education. 
With a LETTER to Dr. Whewell upon the subject 
of his Tre 21ct on Liberal Education. 
By ANDREW Amos, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India, Recorder 
of Nottingham, Oxford, and Banbury, Auditor and 
Fellow of Trinity ee “ate ‘ambridge, &e. S8vo. 





THE MODERN COOK ; 

Or a Practical Guide to the Art of Cookery in all its 
Branches, adapted as well for the Tables of the Nobility 
as for those of Private Families. 

by CHARLES «© LME FRANCATELLI, 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late M 
and Chief Cook to he r Majesty. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 





itre d'Hoétel 





oo. 
Second Edition of 
A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY; 
By Joun THoMAs SMITH, 
Author of “ Nolickens and his Times,” &c. 
In | vol. post 8vo, revised and corrected. 
(Vow _ ) 


MARGARET A PEL. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ The ys landestine Marriage,” &e, 
3 vols. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
cP ‘ublis her in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


EW WORKS NOW R EADY. 
N PUBLISHED BY ‘ 
1 








MR. BENTLEY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. 
By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of “ W idows and Widowers,” 
ed vland Castle,” &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


A WORLD oF WONDERS; 

With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning 
Superstitions. 

Edited by ALBANY VPoYNTz. 
In | vol. Svo. 


Popular 


SHORES OF 





SKETCHES ON THE THE CASPIAN. 
By W. R. Hoimes, Esq. 
One vol. with Hlustrations, 
4. 
PRESCOTT’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MISCELLANTES. 
In | vol. Svo. with a — uit of the Author. 


ECTIVE EDITION OF 
LETTERS of the ARL of CHESTERFIELD, 
Including numerous new Letters, &c. 
In 4 vols, Svo. with Portraits. 


LorD Maton’s (« 








THE 


6. 

WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE the THIRD. 

Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcnant, Bart. 

4 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 


HORACE 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER AND 
‘PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD ; 
Or the Pretenders and their Adherents. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 





8. 
SIMONDS DEWES, 





THE DIARY OF SIR BART: 
During the Reigns of King James I, 
and King Charles I. 
Edited by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 


n 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 
9, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, 
Edited by his GRANDson, the Third Earl. 
In 4 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 
RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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Now ready, 68th Edition, enlarged, foolscap Svo. Gs. 

RS. RUNDELL’s DOMESTIC COOKERY 
FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, founded upon Prin- 

Jes of Economy and Practice. — 
= No housekeeper ought to be without this book, which 
is adapted to every grade of society—the rich, the middle 

classes, and the poor.”— Durham Advertiser. 
«One of the most practically useful books we have 


on on the subject.”— British Critic. 
= Joun Mvugkay, Albemarle Street. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW 
READY. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. cach. 
orocco AND THE MOORS. By J. 
i) H. DrumMonp Hay, Esq. her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Tangier. ~ 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS — Abd-cl-Kader and 
the Arabs. The Soldier of the Foreign Legion —The 
Prisoners of Abd-el-Kader. 
3. 
LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE, By Lord Manon. 
1 


THE AMBER WITCH; a most interesting Trial for 
Witchcraft. : 
5. 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST. By Captains Inny and 


MAnates, RN. : 
6 


NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH WALES | 


andthe BUSH. By Mrs. Merepira, 


hteenth 





7. 

THE FALL OF THE JESUITS in the Eig 
Century. 8. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA during his Residence 
with the Emperor of China. 

#,* The above New and ORIGINAL Works form part of 
“MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY,” 
which is printed Monthly, in a good readable type, and 
is designed to furnish the highest literature of the day 
at the lowest possible price. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
The following are pow ready. Tost 8vo. 


I. 
vae OF A NATURALIST ROUND 


THE WORLD. By Cuarces Darwin. 
2 


THE RIBLE IN SPAIN; oran Attempt to Circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Grorecr Borrow, 


LIFE AND VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By Joun Baxnow, Esq. 


4. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasurncton Irvine. 
LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELI AND JOHN 
BUNYAN. By Ronext Sovurney. 


6. 
A JOURNEY through the UPPER PROVINCES otf 
INDIA. By Bisuor Heser. 


te 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. [By Sir Joun Matcoim. 
s 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, with a Description of that 
Garrison. By Joun DRinkwATeR. 
9. 
LETTERS from the BALTIC. By a Lapy. 
10. 

JOURNAL of a WEST INDIA PROPRIETOR, By 
M. G. Lewis. 

*,* The above Works form part of “ MURRAY'S 
HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY,” which is printed 
Monthly, price 2s. 6d. in a good readable type, and is 
designed to furnish the highest literature of the day at 
the lowest possible price. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE CATHOLIC SERIES 
PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN BROTHERS, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 
This day is published, 


(; HARLES ELWOOD; 
OR THE INFIDEL CONVERTED. By O. A. 


Brownson. Post svo. sewed, 3s. 6ir/, 5 cloth, 4s. 
9 


121, 


SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. 
By F. W. P. Greenwoop, D.D. 
Post Svo. cloth, 6s 
3 


ULTRAMONTANISM ; or the Roman Church and 
Modern Society. By E. Qutnet, of the College of France. 
Translated from the French, (Third Edition,) with the 
Author's approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. Post Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 4. 

THE NATURE of the SCHOLAR, and its MANT- 
FESTATIONS. By Jouann Gorriies Ficwre. Trans- 
lated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by 


WILLIAM SMiru. Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL & ESTHETIC LETTERS 
and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Translated, with an In- 
troduction. Iiy J. Weiss. Post vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


fh. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. Von Scuennine, by A, Joun- 
SON. Post Svo. in paper cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d, 


7. 

CHRISTIANITY, or EUROPE. Translated from the 
German of Novulis, (Friedrich Yon Hardenburg,) by the 
Rey. J. Datton. In paper cover, 6d. 


&. 

THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL Fr. RICHTER. Com- 
piled from various sources. rogether with his Auto- 
biography, translated from the German. 2 vols. paper 
cover, 7s. ; cloth, &s. 9. 

ESSAYS. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. With 
& notice by Tuomas CARLYLE. In paper cover, 38-; cloth, 
38. Gd. 10. 

THE EMANCIPATION of the NEGROES in the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. An 
Concord, Massachusetts, on the Ist of August 1844, By 
R. W. Emerson. In paper cover, 6d. 

ll. 

THE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS INQUIRY ; or 
the Question Stated, of Reason, the Bible, and theChureh, 
By James Maxrineav, Third Edition. With a Critical 
Letter on Rationalism, Miracles, and the 
Scripture. By the late Rev. Joseru BLaNco Wutre. In 
paper cover, 4s. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


12. 
SELF-CULTURE. By Witt1aM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Post 8vo. paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, ls. 





Authority of 





Seott’s Poetry, and Tales of a Girandfather. 
On Ist January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 
1. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, propte’s issve. 
And uniform therewith, on 1st March, 

Il. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

BEING THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by Sir Waxrer Scorr, Bart. 


Te ___ Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 
R. Capes, Edinburgh ; Hovisron and SroneMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 





NEW MORNING PAPER, TO BE COMMENCED EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


A {Morning Newspaper of Wiberal Politics and Thorough Lndependencee. 


The leading features of the Paper may be briefly stated under the following heads :— 

Its Crry News Axnp Commenctan INTELLIGENCE, collected from the highest sources, will be scrupu- 
lously impartial, and always early. 

Its Sclertiric AND Business INrorMAtTion on every topic connected with Ramways, whether in 
actnal operation, in progres-, or projected, will be found to be complete. 

An extensive system of Fore1GN CoRRESPONDENCE in all parts of the world, has been for some time, 
and is now, in course of organization. 

Its PantiAmeNnTARY Rerorrs, its Law Reports, and every other item of such matter, will be furnished 
by Gentlemen of the highest qualifications. 

_ Among the writers of its Leapina Articies, its Criticisms on Books, the Drama, Music, and the 

Fixe Arts, are some of the most distinguished names of this time. 

The Lrrenany Deranrmenr of Tur Damy News will be under the direction of Mr. Cuarugs 
DICKENS. 

*,* The Counting-house, and Office for Advertisements intended for insertion in Tue Dar.y News, will 
be at No. 90, Freer Srreet, Loxpon ; to which place any communications for the Editor should be 
addressed, watil the Publishing Offices in Wuirerr.Ars shall be completed. 


BIRTHDAY OR CILRISTMAS PRESENT-BOOKS. 


Now Ready, 


Book of Common Praper, Eluminated 


With Initials, Borders, Vignettes, Titles, &c. printed in colours and gold. 8vo. 45s. cloth, or 63s. 
morocco or vellum. 


Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads. 


With Illuminated Titles, Coloured Borders, Wood-cuts, Vignettes, &e. 4to. 42s. cloth, 52s. 6d. morocco. 


Lord Wron’s Childe Warold. 


A New Edition, with an Original Portrait and Sixty Vignettes. 8vo. 21s. cloth, or 31s. 6d. morocco. 


4. 
Lord BWpron’s Poetical Works. 


A New Edition, with a Portrait and View of Newstead. Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. 


5. 
{Moore's Wife of Word @Wyron. 
A New Edition, with Six different Portraits of the Poet, and a Vignette. 
25s. morocco. 


6. 
Campbell's Beauties of the WBorts. 


A New Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and a Vignette. Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. 


Southen’s Book of the Church. 


A New Edition, with the Authorities added, and an Index. 8vo. 12s. cloth, or 20s. morocco. 


&. 
The Fairy Rina. 


A new Collection of Tales and Stories from the German, with Ten Iustrations by Doyle. 


9. 
uss m Boots, by Ptto Speckter. 
With Twelve Illustrations, suited to Little and Grown Children. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


R 








Royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, or 


Foolscap 8yo. 


4to. 7s. Gd. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 
This day is published, 
EGINALD DALTON 
By the Author of “ Valerius.” Price 3s. 6d, 
Lately published, 


RK. NEWBY’S NEW 
Bl IN THE PRESS. 
In demy Svo, 
THE AGE OF PITT AND FOX, 
Ity the Author of “ Ireland and its Rulers.” 


WORKS 


“We are glad to perceive that a work of great na- LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ScoTrisH Lire. 2s. 6d. 
tional interest is announced for publication-—*‘ The Age Tue TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDsAY. 2s. 6d. 
| of Pitt and Fox.’ Gratifying as this announcement is, Tue SUBALTERN. 2s. 6d. 
it is still more so to find that it is written by a man of Tue Lire oF MANSIE WavcH. 2s. 6d. 
such distinguished reputation as the author of ‘ Ireland Tom CRINGLE’s Loa. 3s. 6d. 
and its Rulers.’”—Bent’s List. VALerivs; a Roman Story. 2s. 6d. 
i. Tue Foresters. 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL OF GOWRIE, A Tragedy. Tue CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 33s. 6d. 
m1. Cyrit Tuornton. By Captain Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 


Address delivered at | 


VELASCO; or Memoirs ofa Page. The above may be had strongly bound in cloth, at 6d., 
A Novel. By Cyrus Reppine, Esq. or elegantly gilt, at 1s. per volume extra. 
I 7 RIGUES WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
at ta Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. Sold by 
7 See are all Booksellers. 


QUARLE’S EMBLEMS AND SCHOOL OF THE 
HEART 


couRtT 
A Novel. 





Vv. 
THE SICILIAN. A Romance. 
VI. 

THE BEAUTIES OF ISAAC B ARROW, D.D. Ms In a neat square antique vol. in royal 32mo. 3s. cloth, 

By the Compiler of ** The Beauties of Jeremy Taylor. \~MBLEMS DIVINE AN D MORAL. 
I By Francis QvuaRLE. A New Edition, with 79 
Cuts, engraved copies of the original plates. 

Criticism accords in giving to the Author of these Em- 
blems the praise of profound knowledge, solid wisdom, 
and fervent devotion. 

Also, uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SCHOOL of the HEART. The Learning of the 
Heart and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man; with 60 
cuts, engraved copies of the original plates. 

Either of these two valuable Works sold separately. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Treo, 73, Cheapside; 
and may be procured by order of all Booksellers. 


vu. 
HYACINTHE. A Tale for Youth. 
By the Author of “ The Gambler's Wife.” 
Vill. 
THE ELOPEMENT. A Novel. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 

In 2yols. By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 


ul. 
THE YOUNG BARONET. A Novel. : 
By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress. , 
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ished, 8vo. 1s. sewed. 
EMARKS ON THE “M ANNING OF 
THE an EET.” By F. Hotvanp, Lieut. R.N. 
. H. Datton, Cockspur Street. 
This day, in the Catholic Series, paper cover, 3s. 6d. cl. 4s. 
HARLES ELWOOD; or the Infidel Con- 
verted. By 0. A. Brownson. 
London : CHAPMAN Brothers, 121, Newgate Street - 


This day is pu 








Will be published in a few days, (uniform with the “ Na- 
ture of the Scholar,” by the = author, already pub- 
lished in the Catholic Series, 

HE DESTINATION OF MAN. Translated 
from the German of Jonan GoTrTiics Ficute. 
London: Cuapman Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. 


This day is published, post 8yo. cloth, 5s. _— 
LTRAMONTANISM ; or the Roman Church 
and Modern Society. By E. Quinet, of the Colleze 
of France. Translated from the French (Third Edition), 
with the Author’s Approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. 
__ London: CuapMaNn Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. 
MR. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, in | vol. 8vo. price 20s. cloth ; or 40s. 
elegantly bound in morocco by Haypay, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A NEW EDITION. 
EpwarpD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
ISTORICAL RECORD OF THE ROYAL 
MARINE FORCES. 
By FP. H. Nicoras, Lieutenant Royal Marines. 
T. and W. Boong, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street ; 
OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; ; J. Cu MMING, Dublin. 





OTICE TO BOOK -BUYERS.—Joun 

RussE.t Situ publishes this day, Part I. for 1846, 

of his Catalogue of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books, 

comprising 3,000 articles at very reduced prices. It may 

be had GRATIS on application, or sent by post on 
receipt of eight postage labels to frank it. 

No. 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. — 


Lately published, 
GUIDE to PASSING ADVENT HOLILY. 
By Asrition , Edited and Adapted to the use of the 
English Church, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece by Gruner, 
after Overbeck, 6s. 


London : JAMES Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


New Volume in the j press, a 
ONISTON HALL; or the Jacobites 
Foolscap Octavo. 

The former Volumes are the “ Forest of Arden,” illus- 
trative of the Reformation ; and the “ Siege of Lichfield,” 
illustrative of the Great Rebellion. 

London: JAmMes Burns, 17, Portman Street. 
MR. MACKINNON’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By W. A. Macktnnon, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 

Vol. 1. States of Antiquity—England. 

Vol. 2. Continental States of Europe— 
rica—Wars— Witchcraft— Women. 

yy endon : a Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Asia and Ame- 


Fifteenth iition of 


Bes N’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, 


in One Large Volume 8vo. with a Memoir by Dr. 
fELSH, is now ready; and the Sixteenth Edition, in 
Four handsome Volumes 8vo. large type, for gentlemen’s 
libraries, will be ready next week. 
* An inestimable book.” —Dr. Parr. 
__ WItttaM Talt, Printer and Publisher, Edinburgh. 


DR. SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, with 200 wood-cuts, square |12mo. 10s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the use of Young 

Scholars. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. By 
WittiaM Smits, LL.D. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; 
TAYLOR and W ALTON, Upper Gower Street. 


Second Edition, this. day is published, in feap. 8vo. 6s. 
OME SERMONS (each Six Minutes long) ; 
designed especially for the use of Families at Morn- 
ing and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. ALFrep WiL- 
Lams, M.A. alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and 
Quebee Chapels, Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras 
Church, &e, 
London : 





Bowpery and Kersy, 190, Oxford Street. 


ow ‘ready, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. pric e 36s. 

LIV ER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES; with Elucidations and Connecting 
Narrative. By Tuomas CARLYLE. With a Portrait of 
Cromwell, copied, by permission, from an originai minia- 
ture by Cooper, in the possession of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Berners. 
London : 


This day i is published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
DVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 3 with 
Observations on the Natural Productions, Man- 
ners and Customs of the Natives of the various Is- 
lands ; together with Remarks on Missionaries, British 
and other Residents, &e. By Joun Courter, M.D. 
Dublin: WitttaM Curry jun. and Co. ; LonoMan and 
Co. London ; and all Booksellers 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ERMAN ANTHOLOGY; a Series of 
JF Translations from the most popular of the German 
Poets. By James CLARENCE MANGAN, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 








“ We cordially recommend it to all lovers of German | 


literature, ani to every one who can appreciate genuine 
poetry, no matter what may be its garb." —Dublia Rer. 
Dublin: WiILt1AM Curryjun. and Co.; London: Lone- 
MAN and Co.; sold by all Booksellers 


Now ready, ace 6d. morocco, very ry meg 
EAUTIES of the OPERA and BALLET. 
Engraved by CHARLEs Heatu, from Drawings by 

the first Artists. The work contains Portraits of Car- 
lotta Grisi, Persiani, G. Grisi, F. Elisler, Cerito, Tagli- 


oni, Sontag, Falcon, Dorus Gras, Treillet-Nathan. With 
a complete description of the Scenes of the various 


Operas and Ballets. Illustrated with many Wood-cuts, 
Ar 8, Dlumi Borders, &c. beautifully printed. 
D. Bocve, (late Tut and Boeve,) Fleet Street. 











FAVOURITE JUVENILE ANNUAL. 
HE RECREATION FOR 1846. 
A Gift-Book for Young Readers. Embracing the 
more striking Enterprizes and Adventures of Modern 
Travellers. Plates, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


London : W. 8. Org and Co. Edinburgh : Joun MENZIES. 


c RU IKSH ANK’S “COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready at all Booksellers. Price 2s. 6d. 
OMIC ALMANACK, 1846; with Twelve 
Grotesque Plates illustrative of the Signs of the 
Zodiac, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and numerous other 
Illustrations. 
D. Boeve, (late Titt and Bocre,) Fleet Street. 
~~ KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 1s. this day, 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
BRITISH WORTHIES, Vol. V.; containing Por- 
traits and Lives of Queen Elizabeth, Shakspere, Raleigh, 
Camden, Bacon, and Ben Jonson. 
London : CHARLES Knicat and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


ILLIA M HOWITT’S ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 
VISITS “af” ~emeee 


Medium &vo. 
oa RURAL LIFE OF GERMANY. 


SABLE PLACES. 2 vols. 


Medium 8vo. 


21 
THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. Medium 
8vo. 2Is. 
THE BOY’S COUNTRY - BOOK. New Edition. 


Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
London : Lone MAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 
13, Great Marlborough Street, Dee. 6. 
j ARY HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 
THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE. 
A Novel, Edited by Mary Howitt, 
Will be ready in a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready, 

SKETCHES FROM LIFE, by the late LAMAN 
BLANCHARD, With a Memoir of the Author by Sir Ep- 
WARD BuLWER LytTon, Bart. 3 vols. small 8vo. with 
a Portrait of the Author after a Drawing by D. MACcCLIsE, 
R.A. and several Wood-Engravings from Designs by 
George Cruikshank, Kenny Meadows, and Frank Stone. 

Now ready, 

THE NEW TIMON, a Poem. 

I. 


8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, an Historical Novel. 
Edited by Mrs. Gore 3 vols. 
Henry Coisern, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


NEW WORK BY THE AU ‘THOR OF 
*MR. OLDBUCK.’ 
Just published, price 5s. clot 
ERITABLE HISTORY “OF MR. 
BACHELOR BUTTERFLY: showing how, after 
being married, he narrowly escapes Bigamy, and be- 
comes the Step-Father of Eight Hopeful Children. A 
series of Plates of the most Bizarre description, with 
letter-press Illustrations. 
Also, by the same 
MR. OLDBUCK’S GROTESQUE 
84 Plates, 7s. cloth. 
BEAU OGLEBY’S COMICAL HISTORY. 6s. cloth. 
D. BoaveE, (late Tic? and Boove,) Fleet Street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH POETS. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
INDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES. 
Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illustrative of 
British Poets, including Alfred Tennyson, Rogers, Camp- 
bell, Barry Cornwall, &c. from Drawings by Edwin 
Landseer, A. E. Chalon, R.A. Boxall, Stone, &c.; with 
iliustrative Extracts. 
D. Booue, (late Titt and Boove,) Fleet Street. 
Also, same size and style of binding, 
GALLERY OF BYRON BEAUTIES. 39 Plates, 
31s. 6d. ; coloured, 60s. 
HEATH'S SHUAKSPERE GALLERY. 
coloured, 3/. 3s. 
HEATH’S WAVE 
31s. 6d.; coloured, 60s. 


ILL eee EDITION Or THE HISTORIC AL 
WORKS OF M. A. THIERS., 

This day is published, in imperial 8vo. double columns, 
containing Twenty Engravings, by able Artists, of ap- 
propriate and authentic Portraits and Historical Scenes, 
rich cloth boards, with emblematical gilt back and 
sides, price L. 2s. 6d. Volume I. of the Historica 
Worsks of M.A. Tuters, containing 


HE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION. To which is prefixed a Summary of 
the History of France, from the earliest times to the ac- 
cession of Louis XVI. by M. Fetix Boptn. An original 
Translation, with illustrative notes, and a copious In- 
dex of persons and events. By T. W. Repneap, Esq. 
translator of M. Guizot’s “‘ History of Civilization in 
Europe.” 

*,* In the fidelity of the translation, the character and 
the variety of the illustrations, and the price at which it 
is offered to the public, this edition of the works of M. 
Thiers will be found “ unique.” 

Volume II. containing the “ HISTORY OF THE CON- 
SULATE AND EMPIRE,” is in progress of publication. 

A. FULLARTON and Co. 106, Newgate Street. 


Now ready, a Fourth Edition, enlarged, with 38 De sigus 
by W. B. - “eg 12mo. in rich illuminated cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. 

\ en NU ‘RSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND; 

collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. By J. o. 

HALLIWELL, F.R.S. &c. 

“ ]lustrations! And here they are: clever pictures, 
which the three-year-olds understand before their AB Cc, 
and which the fifty-three-year-olds like almost as well as 
the threes.” — Literary Gazette. 

The CURIOSITLES of HERALDRY, 
tions from old English Writers. $y MARK ANTONY 
Lower. With numerous Engravings from Designs by 
the Author. A handsome volume. 8vo. cloth, Gules, 
appropriately ornamented Or, 14s. 

ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, Historical, 
Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. Lower. Post 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, Wood-cuts, cloth, 6s. 

To those who are curious about their patronymic, it 
will be found a very instructive and amusing volume— 
mingling wit and pleasantry with antiquarian research 
and historical interest. 

J. R. Sura, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


Author, 
ADVENTURES, 





45 Plates, 34s.; 


tLEY GALLERY. 36 Pilates, 








with I[llustra- 


New Edition. | 





, .h te - Ptr 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 153, 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthe oming Number 
stbe o:warded to the Publisher by the 13th, ang 
BILLS foriusertion by the 15th instant. 
‘HN Mupray, Albemarle Street. 


WHE WESTMINSTER REY IEW, 
No. 87, is Now Ready. 
CONTENTS : 
. Life of the Rev. J. Blanco White. 
. The Papal States. 
Scandinavia. 
Religion in Germany: Ronge. 

Imprisonment for Debt. 

American Exploring Expedition. 

. Railway Investment (with Maps of the London 
and South Essex, Scottish Central, and Scot. 
tish Midland Railways). 

c ritie al and Miscellaneous Notices. 

Postscript. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 
NEW MAGAZINE. 

On January Ist, 1846, will be issued, with an Mustra. 
tion by Piz, and several Wood Engravings, 25. 
HE UNION MAGAZINE 

To be continued Monthly. 
Published for the Proprietors, by MADDEN and Mat- 
coLm, Leadenhall Street ; to whom all Communications 
for the Editor, Advertisements, &c. are to be addre essed, 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
To be published ou the Ist of January, 2s, 6. 


OWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted te the Cause of Protest- 
antism—Christian Union—Education —Science—Litera- 
ture —Foreign Intelligence—Political and Religious Moye- 
ments, 

*,* Prospectuses containing the names of Gentlemen 
who will superintend and contribute to the Magazine 
may be obtained of the Publishers. 

Edinburgh : J. D. Lowr ; London: 

and Sons. 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS 
In Decemser, will be published, price 5s. small 8yo. 


ame CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
A 


FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 
Ly CHARLES DICKENS. 

The [Illustrations by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. ; 
DANIEL Macuise, Esq. R.A.; Joun Leecn, Esq.; 
and RicHarD Doyte, Esq. 

Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose. Being a Ghost-Story 

of Christmas. Sixth Edition. Price 5s. 

THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang 
an Old Year Out and a New Year In. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. Price 5s. 

London: Printed and Published for the Author, by 

BRapDBoRY and Evans, 90, Fleet Street, and Whitefriars 


On the 9th inst. 
ound in cloth and gilt, 


1 
HE EDINBURGH TALES, Volume _ the 
Second, containing Stories, or Novelettes, by Mrs. 
Johnstone, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mary Howitt, John 
Mills, Hoffman, and Robert Nicoll. 
Also Vol. 1. containing Nineteen Stories or Novelettes, 





Bown 


aIao 


R. GRoOoMBRIDGE 


in large 8vo. price 4s. 6d. handsomely 


| by the ablest Writers of fiction of the day, price 4s. 6d. in 





cloth and gilt. 
London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand ; 
W. Tait, Princes Street. 


First Number ready Dec. 10th, 
\ EPHYSTOPHELES ; a Journal of Satiric 
i Wit and Wisdom, published every Saturday, price 
3d.; stamped, 4d. Consisting of 12 quarto pages, size of 
the “* Medical Times,” and “ Athenzwum,” and lavishly 
illustrated. 

*,* The best authors and artists known to English 
literature will concur in giving MEPHYSTOPHELES as 
many readers as there are thinkers: he seeks no other. 

For a Prospectus, apply to the Office, 49, Essex Street, 
L ondon. 

VUNC H! Contents or No. 230.— 

MR. . AMES SILK BUCKINGHAM tv, PUNCH— 
Punch’s Political Dictionary—Suburban Intelligence— 
Jeames’s Diary—Scientific Intelligence—Mlustrated Cir- 
culars—Railway Intelligence - The Chelsea Pensioners— 
Punch’s Privy Council—The “ Rights” of the Poet Bunn 
— Musical Intelligence—Illustration : Opening the Gate ; 
or “Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before "—Hints 
to Informers--Cymon and Iphigenia—The Runaway Di- 
rectors—Symptoms of the Panic—Warlike Preparations 
-—The Successor to Peel—The Duke of Wellington and 
the Cigars—Punch’s Parliamentary Report — Railway 
Engineers—Political Rumour—The Royal Defaulter— 
Apollo “ Punch ” to the “ Standard” —The Stag’s Fare- 
well to England, &c. &e. 

Published at the Office, 92, Fleet Street ; and to be had 
of al Books ers and Ne Newsmen. Price 3d., stamped, 4d, 4d. 


Edinburgh : 


This iis day, price 3a. 
LANDERS OF PUNCH.—A Second Edition 
\) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S PAMPHLET ON THE 
SLANDERS OF PUNCH will be ready for publication 
on Saturday, with several additional pages, containing 
Refutations of the new Charges made against his per- 
sonal character in the last publication of that Periodical. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 3¢. 
or ls. 6d. per dozen. The profits of sale to be given to 
the funds of the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in 
Distress. 
Published by James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly ; and 
EFFINGHAM Wixson, Il, Royal Exchange. Newsmen 
and the Trade supplied by J. Wurrry, 72, Fleet Street. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now ready, delivered Gratis, 
NEW PLAN for READING and BOOK 
JA SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom. This Plan 
provides an unlimited supply of Standard Works—all the 
New Books—and the right of members to purchase any 
work desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at 
one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, enclosing 
two stamps, addressed to Mr. But, Librarian, 19, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square. 








London: Printed by Josern Cravron, of 320, , Strand, ‘in n the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roprr t 
Pacmer and Josrru Crayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Pub lished by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satcnoar, 6th Dacemusn 194). 
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